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AN ASCENT OF THE SCHRECKHORN. 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CLIMBER. 


A LAMENTABLE accident of recent occurrence has placed the 
Schreckhorn on a par with one or two of the other great mauvais 
pas of the Alps, by giving it a dire prestige worthy of its name 
and awe-inspiring appearance; a prestige none the less terrible, 
that its victim, the late Mr, Elliot, had the reputation of being 
one of the most able and resolute mountaineers of the day. 

The circumstances connected with this unfortunate accident 
recal an ascent of the mountain which I made some three years 
ago, the particulars of which I am about to record, 

Viewed from afar, or closely examined, few peaks present a 
more inaccessible or less inviting aspect than the ice-bound rocks 
of the grim old Schreckhorn, till within the last eight years an 
unconquered fortress in the heart of the Berner-Oberland glaciers, 

Many years ago, a party of Swiss gentlemen, accompanied b 
eficient guides, of whom Jacob Leuthold was one, arrived wit 
considerable difficulty upon the summit of the second or more 
southerly peak, properly known as the “ Lauteraarhorn.” 

Soon after the formation of the Alpine Club, an English gen- 
tleman succeeded in mastering another point on the ridge of the 
meeerkhirner, nearer to Grindelwald than the Gross Schreck- 
This ascent, unlike the others, appears to have been effected 
ftom the direction of the Lauteraar pass, instead of from the 
Strahleck, In the attempt, the party, led by Peter Bohren or 
Christian Almer, were nearly overwhelmed. by an avalanche de- 
tached from the tremendously steep snow flanks on that side of the 
mountain. 

Tt was not until the summer of 1861 that the Schreckhorn 
freper was vanquished by the Rev, Leslie Stephen, a name cele- 

ted among mountain climbers. The next conquest of the 
mountain was accomplished four years afterwards, by Herr Von 
Fellenberg, an ardent Swiss mountaineer from Berne. 

Th 1866, three or four ascents were made, That very year my 
fiend G. met me on the Lake of Lucerne, and proposed that 
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we should try and do something together from Grindelwald; | say 
try, because we were already well on in August, the weather had 
broken up, and was looking very unpromising for what still re. 
mained of the season. 

“ What should you like to do?” I asked. 

“TI was thinking of the Eiger,” he replied. 

“That is a pity,” I said, “as I have set my heart on the Schreck- 
horn.” 
“‘ Well, let it be the Schreckhorn,” was the rejoinder. 

And I think we had no reason to regret the choice, although 
our ascent was retarded by bad weather, involving a couple of 
false starts, and two nights sleeping out on the mountain. 

We took with us to Grindelwald, Andreas Jaun, of Meyringen, 
who had acted as my guide over the Strahleck, a very powerful 
but coarse specimen of the Bernese peasant, whose peculiar type of 
physiognomy might have rejoiced the hearts of theorists entertain- 
ing Darwinian views as to our common origin. Honest Jaun, 
however, had none of the monkey’s trickery in his composition, 
ind little of that creature’s agility about his herculean frame. He 
performed no hanky-panky feats in his climbing, his motto being 
“slow and sure.” This man we proposed taking up our moun- 
tain, with a good Grindelwald guide to lead the way, and he him- 
self raised no objection to the arrangement. 

In my opinion, the Grindelwald guides, as a body, are the best 
and most reliable in the Alps for difficult work of all sorts. Formed 
from the best raw material, they take kindly to ice and rock indis 
criminately, I do not remember an instance of a fatal accident 
having occurred to a party under the immediate direction of any 
Bernese guide. 

When we arrived at the Adler, we found the guides were demand- 
ing rather exorbitant prices for the Schreckhorn, and were likely 
to hold out; but, as we were talking the matter over, Peter Bau- 
man stepped forward good humouredly, and declared himself ready 
to make an arrangement with us. He had never been to the 
summit of the mountain himself, but was eager for an opportunity 
of going there, while he considered that he had learnt sufficient of 
the way from others to make him feel confident of taking us up 
with safety. 

In the course of the same day we were informed that our land- 
lord, Herr B., would be happy to join our expedition, and that he 
would engage two guides for his own especial use; we made no 
objections to such an accession to our forces, and the following 
day, after making the necessary preparations, we started from 
Grindelwald to sleep at the “ Kastenstein.” 

We were seven in all, viz., Herr B., G., and myself, with Peter 
Michgel, Inibnitz, Bauman, and Jaun. It was after mid-day, and 
the weather appeared favourable, 
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seg Sa the Cabane, near the os leading down to the 
glacier, about an hour’s walk from the village, we met the pastor, 
who told us he had already made the ascent in company with Herr 
Fellenberg. He was a man in miniature, but active and lively, 
and, moreover, appeared full of the milk of human kindness. 

As we descended to the glacier, Michel pointed out, as a proof 
of the rapid diminution of the ice, that five or six years previously 


jitstood many feet higher against the rock. I should, however, be 


sorry to vouch for the correctness of his figures. He was a Gems 
Jager, and entertained us with more effect by a relation of his 
chamois-hunting in the winter. He told us a tragic wr of a 


“hunter of his acquaintance who had been crushed by an avalanche 


on the Mettenberg, and of whose remains nothing more than a 
portion of the skull had ever been found. 


This reminds me of what Ulrich Lauener told a friend of mine; . 


namely, that after his own brother Johan had fallen some two 
thousand feet over the lower precipices of the Jungfrau—thrown 
off his balance by a fragment of ice tumbling on his head—all the 
remains of the unfortunate man that could be collected might 
easily have been carried home in a pocket-handkerchief! 

It is rather surprising that the lower Grindelwald glacier is not 
more visited by ordinary tourists; the scenery it affords, although 
not so remarkable or so impressive as that which one enjoys from 
the “Jardin” at Chamounix, is still very wild and grand, and the 
excursion has the advantage of being more accessible and less 
fatiguing than that to the latter misnamed spot, so unfairly appre- 
ciated by the guide of Alexandre Dumas, when he proposed that 
« gentleman should accompany him there, “seulement pour le 

Approaching what I think is called the Zisenberg Chalet, we 

a clear view of the main peak of the Schreckhorn, turning 
towards us a face of «lark and perpendicular precipices. 

Nearer the Mettenberg is the abrupt, tooth-like point of the 

Klein Schreckhorn, sometimes mistaken from the valley of Grin- 
delwald for the Schreckhorn itself. 
_ We were able to obtain goat’s milk at the chalet: the herd here 
18 sometimes employed by guides conducting tourists over the 
Strahleck, as an extra hand, as far as the bottom of the slope on 
the other side of the pass, whence he often returns alone. 

In going to the “ Kastenstein,” the Strahleck route is quitted, 
not very long after passing this chalet; farther on, we Mad to 


‘climb a little precipice, and ascend between the glacier and the 


cliff for a short distance, when we traversed the former to the base 
of the Schreckhérner without further difficulty than that of having 
to descend a few awkward steps cut down the side of a big sérac; 
but here we were sufficiently pelted with rain and hail to find our- 
selves nearly drenched on our arrival at the cave. 
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The state of the weather, combined with the nature and position 
of our quarters, agenae indeed, a dreary night. A chill fog, 
accompanied by rain mingled with sleet, came rolling down the 
rocks, driving before it the last remnant of daylight, and the glacier 
just below us bore a cold slushy appearance, 

The vast flank of utterly barren mountain upon which we were 
about to establish our bivouac arose in crags and cliffs in certain 

irecti while in others were strewn enormous boulders and 
rough débris of every dimension, its surface being also furrowed 
by occasional torrents and periodical avalanches, : 

The gite which we were to occupy was formed by a huge frag. 
ment of rock imbedded in the slope, and propped up by one or 
two smaller ones, It afforded seh shelter; the floor, how- 
ever, an undulating rock surface, offers different degrees of dis 
comfort, according to the position taken up on it, consequently, 
the more select the party occupying it the better the choice of 
what must always be a hard bed, 

Such is the-night quarter for the Schreckhorn; the guides, 
who are usually heavily laden, making many stoppages the first 
day of the ascent, reckon it at nearly five hours’ walk from Grin- 
delwald, but it may certainly be done in three hours and a half, 

What commonly hinders sleep in these outlying gites is a most 
disagreeable combination of cold and constantly threatening suffo- 
cation, I have almost always found the best defence against such 
cold, in immediate release {rom damp, or even iron-shod boots, 
never omitting to carry two or three pairs of worsted stockings 
and thick woollen gloves; the feeling of suffocation is more diffi- 
cult to get rid of, as close packing is the rule in such places, and 
turning over next to an impossibility. 

After lighting a fire, and now hot chocolate, we made 
ourselves very jolly at “the Kastenstein,” notwithstanding the 
disheartening prospect of the weather. Our Swiss friend made 
himself very companionable, and judging from this as from one or 
two other occasions of a similar kind, I should credit his country- 
men with a fair amount of good fellowship; they appear to enjoy 
these excursions thoroughly in all their details, and to ignore the 
rather puerile ambition of doing mountains and passes against 
time; for, after all, the pace of an amateur, in really difficult 
mountain expeditions, is only that of his guides—in other words, 
what could he do without his guides on a first or even second- 
class peak, or over a first-class pass? 

Next morning the guides informed us, about three o’clock, that 
the weather was not suitable for going on. On the strength of 
breakfast, we resolved upon waiting another day; but by way of 
passing the time and warming ourselves, my fellow-traveller pre: 
rm a descent to Grindelwald and a good dinner at the hdtel 

err B. preferred remaining on the mountain, so G, and I went 
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down alone, once losing ourselves in a dense mist, We did full 
justice to the table-d’héte dinner, and started about four o'clock 
on our way back to “ the Kastenstein,” Before we reached the 
goat-chlet, the weather changed again to rain, which had cleared 
off for several hours; we went on, nevertheless, hurrying up the 
yock in order to get across the glacier before dark, 

At the top of the little precipice before alluded to, we heard 
shouts from below, and presently descried our party crossing the 
glacier a long way beneath the spot where we were standing. 

Jaun was gesticulating to us to descend, which we lost no time 
in doing, and in less than fifteen minutes we joined Herr B. and 
the guides, who had given up the expedition, and were on their 
return to Grindelwald. 

Having crossed the glacier below the ice-fall in place of above 
it, they spoke of the descent as difficult; the rope was indispen- 
sable, and at one rock, Bauman, after waiting to let every one 
down, had to take off his shoes and stockings in order to follow, 
He afterwards told us that Jaun was nervous, and scarcely our 
man jor the Schreckhorn. Whatever may have been the truth of 
this, Jaun came and told us the following morning that he had 
had erfough of the mountain, and wished to return to Meyrengen, 
where he had a wife and children to look after, 

It was a matter of congratulation between G, and myself that 
the guides had observed us going up the rock, and that we had 
consequently been spared the hardship of passing another night 
in the cave, where we should have been without food, dry clothes, 
or extra covering. 

As we left the glacier, we fell in with a party who had been 
struggling for nearly sixteen hours on the Monch Joch against 
mist, hailstorms, and a very unfavourable condition of the snow, 
but who were nevertheless blessed in having Ambroise Payot, of 
Chamounix, along with them, 

Two or three days spent at the Adler brought about a change in 
the weather, which justified our making a fresh start for the 
Schreckhorn, and this time not in vain. 

As Jaun had taken his departure, and Herr B, was now unable 
to accompany us with his guides, it was desirable to find a man 
who had already made the ascent, We chose Inabnitz in pre- 
ference to Peter Michel, principally because he appeared a better~ 
tempered man than the other; professionally speaking, Michel 
was probably the better guide of the two. 

We found ourselves in good time as also in good form at “ the 
Kastenstcin,” where we missed none of the eliects of a glorious 
sunset on the colossal masses of snow and rock around us. Al- 
though fewer in numbers than on the previous occasion, we were 
none the less merry; fine weather raises the spirits as well as the 
meicury. Bauman was chatty, and gave us anecdotes of different 
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ascents he had made, telling us how one Englishman had wrestled 
with him on the summit of the Ménch; how a German had got 
frostbitten on the Eiger, where the whole party had to pass the 
night on a very circumscribed space of rock, nearly twelve thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. 

Both guides insisted on the existence of rats in the cave, not 
only on circumstantial evidence, founded upon the mysterious dis- 
appearance of eatables, the sound and touch of the animals runnin 
over their legs at night, but also on the most direct evidence. 
leave it to naturalists to decide, in the first instance, how the rats 
ever managed to get to such a place; and, secondly, how they 
managed to find a livelihood there. 

Next morning we were off at four. We commenced our work 
by descending a little, in order to round some rocks that stood in 
our way; then turning our backs upon the glacier we went 
upwards, and leaving the shale were soon climbing an avalanche 
track, with cliffs on our left; at the top of this couloir we turned 
more towards the Strahleck. 

This part of the mountain, the guides informed us, was generally 
exposed to avalanches, so, in descending, we made a slight altera- 
tion of route; farther on we came into a large snow basin, with 
crevasses round it, but not interfering with our progress. 

We experienced no difficulty whatever until we commenced 
the straight run up to the little Col separating the Schreckhorn 
and Lauteraarhorn, 

Whatever muy be the ordinary condition of the rocks here, they 
were covered with some inches of snow at the moment of our 
ascent, and presented the appearance of a very steep snow slope, 
or rather of a shallow ravine, terminated by the col just mentioned. 
Bare rocks cropped out in one or two places on our route, these 
we took in preference to the thin layer of snow. We had already 
roped sd ag with Inibnitz india and cutting steps nearly 
the whole way up; as we neared the Col, the steepness consider- 
ably increased, from this slope the rocks of the crowning ridge 
of the mountain, fore-shortened and viewed in semi-profile, bore 
some resemblance to the crumbling walls or buttresses of a colossal 
ruin perched upon the edge of a snow-clad cliff. 

When we stepped upon the Col we found a space just com- 
fortably large and level for a short halt; this space is neutral 
ground, lying between the formidable, jagged ridges leading to the 
culminating points of the Schreckhorn on the one hand, and of 
the Lauteraarhorn on the other. 

I was now not a little astonished to find how great must be the 
actual distance between these two points, comparatively so in- 
significant when seen from another mountain. Looking over the 
other side of the Col, one could conceive no practicable descent to 
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the Lauteraar glacier; we were unable to ascertain clearly from 
the guides whether this Col had ever been tried in any attempt upon 
the Schreckhérner from that side. It would not be surprising if 
avalanches were encountered. 

Leaving everything on the Col but our axes, a flask of brandy, 
end a crust of bread, we moved up the ridge to the rocks.. As we 
ascended along their base, the snow became fearfully abrupt, fall- 
ing away most precipitously on our right; the sun had already 

tened its surface, thus performing for us the work of the axe. 
_ Indeed, the only danger seemed to be of its all going overboard 


nee under our feet. 
e hugged the rocks on our left as closely as possible till we 
were able to board them. I have no distinct recollection of the 

t at which we got upon the rocks from off the snow, beyond the 
fact that the thought urged itself upon my fears that a slip there 
would have left a man no earthly chance of pulling himself up by 
his own unassisted efforts. However, G. and pan roped between 
the guides, and Bauman, now in advance, having made himself 
firm on the rocks, was in a position to check any false step or slip 
on our part. We found the rocks trying, and requiring a little 
skilful balancing. 

After climbing to what we had at first deluded ourselves into the 
belief was the summit, we found before us a long saw-edge aréte, 
wintry-like, with recent powdery snow. Along this aréte, to 
which the final aréte of Monte Rosa is a joke, we had to pass, in 
order to reach the real summit. Its length, taking a level line, 
might perhaps be a quarter of a mile, but to move along it in a 
level line was quite out of the question. 

Whatever may have been the general incline of the ridge, we 
had both “ ups and downs” before reaching the end of it, having to 
clamber a series of rocky teeth or pass round them. 

And what had we on either side? On that of the Strahleck, 
or the left-hand side, two or three thousand feet of bare, sombre, 
and precipitous rocks, forming fearful chasms and gullies, down 
which stones were continually crashing, singing, or whistling, ac- 
cording to their size, velocity, and direction. On the Lauteraar 
side, we seemed to be overhanging the glacier of that name, which 
was at a great depth below. It would be difficult to decide on 
which side were the more horrible precipices. 

As we approached the summit the aréte became perilously 
narrow, while the difficulty of proceeding along it was consider- 
ably augmented by the snow that had fallen a day or two 
previously and clogged the rocks. 

Bauman, who was here for the first time, advanced sometimes 
along the top of the ridge, sometimes descending a step below it, 
Cautiously clearing away the snow with his axe, and feeling for a 
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secure foothold on this rotten wall, which in some parts looked 
ag em to be sent flying by one vigorous kick ! 

At last he landed us safe on the top, exclaiming, “I believe this 
is as difficult as the Matterhorn !” 

It is not, however, so difficult as the Matterhorn, the two moun- 
tains being in fact very different; but I confess that I recur to the 
Schreckhorn with a feeling of respect. 

The immediate view from the summit—thirteen thousand 
four hundred feet above the sea level—partakes quite of the 
character of the mountain itself; terribly wild, rugged, and 
severe. The rocks of the neighbouring Wetterhorn; the mighty, 
and, from here, obelisk-shaped peak of the Finsteraahorn—the 
prolongation of the Schreckhorn, descending, from the culmi- 
nating point upon which we were sitting, in a dark, serrated ridge, 
flanked by glaciers, towards the comparatively low and distant 
Mettenberg—all help to make up a picture more savage and terror- 
striking than I have ever seen elsewhere ; while the remote glimpses 
of green mountain and valley serve to heighten this effect. 

How dear seemed ev’n the wild and waste Schreckhorn, 
Tho’ wrapt in clouds, and frowning as in scorn, 
Upon a downward world of pastoral charms. 

After drinking to the spirit of the mountain in brandy, and 
leaving our cards to an aspiring posterity, we made a satisfactory 
descent along the ar€te. 

On reaching the snow, we had to adopt the very laborious and 
rather ignominious ‘mode of coming down backwards; that is to 
say, with our faces turned to the slope, where it was steepest, in 
order to avoid the danger of starting an avalanche. We got down 
to Grindelwald about seven in the evening. 

As to our guides: Iniibnitz, the elder of the two, appeared to 
understand the different conditions of the snow thoroughly, and 
may have been the better iceman; Bauman, altogether physically 
superior, showed himeelf the better cragsman and finer climber of 
the two, while his cheerful temper and indefatigable readiness to 
— were beyond praise; his nerve and stamina seemed un- 
touched. Asa proof of what I say in his favour on this occasion, 
I may mention, that the following summer he conducted my 
friend G. and another gentleman of less experience in Alpine 
climbing to the top of the Jungfrau, bringing them both down 
again in safety. 

Some of the leading journals tell us that the Alps are now quite 
superseded by the Caucasus. Possibly, but as comparatively few 
of us have either time or means necessary to visit the Caucasus 
yan “oer or three years, it is to be hoped that Switzerland and 
the Tyrol may still continue to offer healthy excitement 
bracing exercise to manly Englishmen, who are debarred from 
field sports at home, and more extensive travel abroad. 
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LORD BYRON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW. MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Sir, When a woman marries only to share in the reputation 
of her husband in place of his affection, she cannot expect to meet 


ultimately with anything but indifference. Lady Byron did not 


seem to perceive this when she married one whose inherited eccen- 
tricities and violent passions rendered him often the creature of 
momentary impulses, Hers was the certain and not unmerited lot 
of those who coolly seek to gratify their vanity at the expense of a 
kindly and sincere attachment, a species of self-sale, which in her 
station in life too often occurs, and terminates in indifference and 
its consequences with men of strong passions. If Lady Byron 
had acted as she should have done, though neither herself nor 
her husband had a particle of love for one another, as Lord Byron 
confessed, she was still a wife, and it became her duty to shield 
rather tham expose to the world any wayward doings of him to 
whom she had made a solemn vow of love and obedience, to bear 
evil meekly from her partner in life rather than exacerbate, and to 
repel statements which were calumnious towards him. It is pro- 
bable that Lady Byron, despite all that is stated to the contrary, 
acted under her mother’s influence, which was indisputably adverse 
to Byron. If it were not so, what was intended by the “ inter+ 
diction” in her will, so vindictive, forbidding his daughter from 
seeing her father’s picture for many years after she herself was in 
the grave. No, Byron was not wrong in his opinion regarding 
the animus of the mother-in-law in relation to himself. 

The separation of the indifferent pair seemed inevitable, accord 
ing to the advice of a competent judge. Here, then, all might 
have rested, and the world, after its usual course of curiosity and 
teandal on the subject until it was wearied, have suffered the 
matter to drop for a season. It was renewed, however, by Lad 
~ who proceeded to charge Moore with falsehood in his Life 

the poet. Thus the subject was again brought before the 
world, Lady Byron wrote a letter which I might have read, but 
was contented with hearing read by another, though afterwards 
_ a copy. It ran thus, and was of course subscribed by 

“If I were to enter into the full exposure of the falsehood of 
the views taken by Mr. Moore, I must detail various matters which, 


_ Sonsistently with my feelings and principles, I cannot under ex- 


circumstances disclose. I may perhaps convince you better 
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of the difficulty of the case by an example. It is not true that 
uniary embarrassments were the cause of the disturbed state of 
ord Byron’s mind, or formed the chief reason for the arrange- 
ments made by him, unless I show you what were the causes in 
question, and that I cannot do.” Contrast this with Lord Byron's 
statement in The Academy, the only one reliable. 

So far Lady Byron. The vilest crimes have continued to be 
imputed to Lord Byron in order to arouse a feeling inimical to his 
character, and to create a “ sensation” regarding him, even when it 
is known that no reply can be given. Such is the degraded taste 
of the present hour, that the same practice has been continued 
when both Lord and Lady Byron are in their graves. Recently, 
the editor of a daily paper has been imposed upon by the reprint 
of lines published long ago, and reprobated as a forgery from 
having appended to them—in order the better to deceive—the 
customary initials of Mrs. Hemans, F.H. They were designed 
to. pass for hers, a name of authenticity, and thus to blacken, by 
vile insinuations under a known signature, Lord Byron’s character 
before the world. Poor Mrs. Hemans was indignant at such an 
appendage to what she had never written, and expressed herself 
bitterly about it. ‘They are full of dark innuendoes, sinister hints, 
half pictured crimes, and the like, to detract from the poet’s fame 
under the pretence of sympathy and so forth with Lady Byron, 
and purporting to be a reply to his “ Farewell,” the tes an 
impudent forgery. The adoption of Mrs. Hemans’s signature was 
designed to give the lines weight and currency, and now at this 
day, despite her indignation and disavowal of them, we have them 
———— in their original form, with Mrs. Hemans’s known 
subscription still appended, a notorious lie, at which the lady, as 
all know, was so justly indignant. The end of the publication is 
answered notwithstanding, by the use Mrs. Stowe has made 
of the balderdash thus reprinted. The language word for word 
seems to have been most conveniently at hand for Mrs. Stowe’s 
use, as “ wretch,” “ hideous stain,” “ guilt,” and the like epithets, 
to serve a purpose, and then the forged name! They served 
Mrs. Stowe’s object admirably* Seen by Mrs. Stowe, no doubt 
these lines contained quite enough for her fertile fancy to convert 
into facts, and there seems little doubt they were one of her 
principal authorities. 

But the lines in question, fictions as they were, and a vile 
calumny long ago disowned by Mrs. Hemans, and exposed quite 
enough in character by their own falsehoods and gross imputations, 
afforded matter upon which to found anew all kinds of charges for 


* Entitled, “The True Story of Lord Byron’s Life,” being a sort of parody 
upon “ Byron’s Farewell.” ig . 
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a sensation scribe, to whom faithful pictures of life are tame, and 
nature’s truth milk and water. That lines so well known to be 
dishonest in character should now be reproduced is but natural— 
reproduced, too, by some one who no doubt knows how they have 
been before reprobated, but who wishes in thus imposing upon the 
editor of a London daily paper in September last, to sustain Mrs. 
Stowe by means of the vile trash cunningly put forth as the pro- 
duction ofa distinguished poetess, adopting her signature. Never 
was indignant feeling more strongly displayed than by poor Mrs. 
Hemans at the forgery: the stanzas are old. Mrs. Hemans died 
in Ireland in 1835. 

The real cause of the separation of Lord and Lady Byron 
did not involve any of those mysteries which were pretended to 
exist. The insinuations with regard to Mrs. Leigh were atrocious, 
for with her Lady Byron and the friends of the latter had no cause 
of complaint, no difference whatever. Mrs. Clermont, whom Byron 
so strongly suspected of mischief, as “a kind of housekeeper,” 
seems not to have been perfectly innocent of doing the peer an 
ill turn. Lady Milbank, or Noel afterwards, despite all said 
tothe contrary, there is no doubt cherished a dislike to Byron, 
following it up m spirit. Even after her decease, in regard to his 
_" that was to be kept from his daughter—the picture of a 

er who, but for his name being in connexion with Lady 
Noel’s, hers would never have travelled over the threshold of her 
own dwelling. 

Ihave stated that the cause of the separation of Lord and Lady 
Byron was not that made current among the slanders of Mrs. 
Stowe, wherever she gathered up her bundle of scurrilities. In 
tegard to Mrs. Leigh, so cruelly traduced ‘by this sensation- 
monger, they are utterly unworthy of credit. Neither Lady Byron 
nor any of her family were its authors, or ever assisted to cram 
hea a appetite with such scandals. The fictions in “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” are pronounced of the class of those involving Mrs, 
Leigh and others—that is, they proved to be mere inventions of 
an unscrupulous writer, for the author never witnessed the scenes 
the there affects to delineate. 

Lady Byron acted as she was no doubt advised to do. Her 

e might have been wounded because it was ten times stronger 
han her affection. Lord Byron confessed himself that there was 
little love on either side. The match on the lady’s part was to 

a station of notoriety, which her maiden name never could 
conferred upon her; a species of ambition that was not the 
toad to happiness. Lord Byron said he had no fault to find with 

y Byron, and this was no doubt true, since 


They could without regret, 
though that they had never met, 
Nov.—VoL, CXLY. NO. DLXXXVIL 2 mM 
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Lady Byron, the saint and perfect in Mrs. Stowe’s de. 
scription, -was at all events a “learned” + nor a critic in regard 
to her lord’s manners, whom she, a wife, pronounced a “ dangerous 
companion for young men.” This, if true, it was not becoming in 
a wife to state openly in regard to a husband. She might wish 
to vindicate her parents from her husband’s suspicion of prejudicing 
their daughter's mind—a thing perfectly natural where mutual 
confidence was absent. It was not, however, well-founded, as the 
conduct of Lady Noel showed in her will, which plainly bespoke 
the animus which ruled in regard to her son-in-law. These facts 
bore out Moore’s opinion that no love was Jost between them, 
Lady Byron undertook to vindicate her parents against her hus- 
band, and particularly her mother. This was natural enough if 
she knew not a wife’s duty. It is ees that Lord Byron’s 
er and humour at times might have led him to exagge- 
rate, but Lady Noel’s will comes in the way again, it providing 
that Lord Byron’s picture should not be seen by his daughter for 
some years. Wherefore this piece of spite if not from dislike? 
When Byron spoke of the “contagion of her grandmother's 
society” in regard to his daughter, ‘ne whole matter seems plain 
enough, leaving his irritable and inflammatory feelings out of the 
question. As to the separation affair, Lord Byron said, “The 
causes were too simple to be found out.” 

The couple parted on the most loving and affectionate terms, as 
both parties alike professed. Lord Byron was to follow his lady 
in a few days. Here-comes the mystery, not in reference to the 
direct cause of their separation, but in regard to what preceded it. 
With all Lady Byron’s love and affection at parting, she was at 
the same moment impressed with a notion of her husband’s insanity! 
She took care, however, that he should not know it. How clan- 
destinely conjugal! But on what grounds had Lady Byron the 
idea? She tells us, not from her own observations—not at all; she 
had derived the idea wholly from communications made to her by 
his nearest relations and his personal attendants, who—and this 1s 
curious—“ who had more opportunities than myself of observing 
him during the latter part of his stay in town. It was even repre- 
sented to me that he was in danger of destroying himself!” The 
wife, it seems, knew less of her husband than other people. Yet 
they were both in town together ! - 

hus the lady herself had from domestics and others a suspicion 
of Byron’s insanity, but she knew little or nothing of it; she relied 
for information that she had a mad husband from the reports of 
her domestics! How fashionable a state of conjugality! ‘Then 
what did Lady Byron do? She consulted Dr. Buillie about his 
insanity sub rosa. The doctor advised Lady Byron’s absence as 
an experiment, not having seen his lordship himself! Lady Byron 
took a kind and most affectionate leave of = husband, which was 
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oe hoe she preceded her lord to her father’s house, from 
she wrote to her “mad” lord kindly and affectionately ! 
Lady Milbank, or rather Noel now, wrote and invited the 
“mad” lord to her residence, while at the same time Lady Byron 
states that if Lord Byron were ofa sound mind, the servants be- 
lieving their lord mad whom Lady Byron had quitted so lovingly 
without herself noticing it, nothing could induce her to return to 
him! Soon after Dr. Lushington was consulted, and he at first 
recommended a iciiesctinanSoed: Wak upon a further insight into the 
affair, he was of opinion that a final separation should take place. 
Now the story of Byron’s madness rests not on Lady Byron’s own 
évidence, but on that of her servants. This is strange enough. 
“ Master’s mad, my lady,” says the footman, the coachman repeats 
it, and my lady exclaims, “Indeed! Well, I suppose you know 
best, John or Tom,” as the name may be. Such is the happy 
conjugal state, the affection displayed on the eve of Lady Byron’s 
departure, and proclaimed as affectionate, put hypothetically. All 
isa proof no love could have been lost on either side, because there 
was none to lose. The impetuosity of my lord was balanced by 
the chilliness of my lady. There was evidence enough there could 
not be any broken heart. The separation left both hearts entire. 
Byron went abroad, and his lady became a “ lioness” for the hour 
—a subject for sensation-mongers like Mrs. Stowe to expatiate 
upon. A topic to raise deep pathos with excitable sympathisers. 
Then began the world to redouble its curiosity about a matter 
which very little concerned it. Campbell, the last individual to 
be'a champion for want of tact, took Lady Byron’s part. He was 
if'a zealous still a bad advocate, and did not help his client by his 
attack upon Moore. Lady Byron was right because of Dr. 
Lushington’s opinion, and here the matter might have rested, 
lady Byron, too, who had as much regard for her husband as 
wives in the high fashion of the hour generally possessed, became a 
heroine. Lord Byron’s vices were not a grain worse than those of 
sores of young men of fashion, with not a thousandth part of his 
genius to balance their vices or follies, but he was decidedly to be 
stdown. The friends of the lady heaped upon Byron all the 
obloquy they could scrape together. The Mundungus breed were 
all alive and active dabblers in the midst of the sewerage. The 
offences of Byron were so great, so criminal, so unparalleled, so out 
ofthe common, that a trial by his peers was very probable! The 
dreadful nature of his vices forbade their publication, they being 
y of rare occurrence! People were nauseated with the 
Virtues of Sir Ralph and Lady Noel, the mother-in-law, while 
the’ daughter of the worthy baronet was a second Ophelia, whose 
‘trows were so pungent that she forgot to play her part in the 
Wning scene in the brook! 
2m 2 
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Subsequently Mrs. Stowe comes to England, and makes Lady 
Byron’s acquaintance, and in return for the acquaintanceship 
hatches the most mong things in connexion with the 
history of the unhappy affair. Lady Byron becomes in her plastic 
hands an angel of light, Lord Byron a spirit of the nether abyss, 
Mrs. Leigh 1s libelled, and the inventor of “ Uncle Tom” lets loose 
her imagination and remarkable faculties of invention in the history 
of the poet, making a goddess of a very ordinary cold character 
among women. The pennyworth of sensation is grounded on some 
horrible mystery, the perfect chrysolite character of Lady Byron, and 
the mysterious and gigantic offences charged upon her lord are all 
worked up by the hand that painted the story of the slave-owner 
she never saw, who burned his slaves alive, and one of the finest of 
the men of genius England has produced is blackened by the pen 
of fiction, and depreciated beyond measure. 

It would be wrong to withhold from Mrs. Stowe the credit of 
dealing in fiction and exaggeration to a degree of eminence not 
before attained. Great ability must be conceded to her in regard 
to fertility of fancy. She should describe none but angels when 
she eulogises characters among unloving wives. In America, the 
studious efforts she has made to darken the character of Byron and 
make his lady an angel of light are in consistency with that dis- 
regard of facts and with those exaggerations of fiction in which the 
multitude delight, and which ever lead to the inference that if the 
secret be not told, that it is something very mysterious or terrible. 
The imposition upon the newspaper to which allusion is made above, 
in regard to “ Lady Byron’s Farewell,” repeats all sorts of dark 
allusions, and was probably one source whence much calumny had 
flowed during the last thirty or forty years against Byron. We 
have allusions in it to some “ wretch” who has beguiled the poet. 
“ Love's decay,” false pathos about the lady’s head on the gentle- 
man’s breast, hideous stains, impious wishes, crimes, invocations to 
her child by the grief-stricken Lady Byron, much of the ridiculous 
pathetic, the widowed bed, too, and a husband’s errors! There 
was quite enough in its false character and invective justly to 
arouse the indignation of Mrs. Hemans, of whose beautiful poetry 
the mixture of false pathos, in this attempt at imposition, is almost 
self-detective with persons of critical ability. 

Whoever imposed this vile forgery upon the paper, lines so long 
published, and reprobated as a forgery so long ago, merits the 

“amg 9 It is me wt the “ cummed crimes,” and so on among 

rs. Stowe’s epithets, illustrations, and what not, were caught up 
and circulated from these and similar productions of the unscrupu 
lous thirty or forty years ago. Mrs. Stowe does not seem to com 
sider there is any difference between fact and fancy, and she draws 
upon one for the other. 
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Lord Byron’s family blood, his virtues and vices, his lofty 
jus and fine fancy, were singularly compounded. He had very 
inent failings, as is often the case with distinguished men, 
God of nature will not suffer the gifts of genius to be infal- 
lible. The proudest presents to mortality must be tempered with 
human frailty. But to heap false and aggravated crime upon the 
shoulders of gifted men, to slander nt endeavour to degrade 
them, as if — were A ne set up only to be censured by knaves 
and fools, is disgraceful. The world cannot measure its obliga- 
fions to such men after all their errors. Their labours will survive 
and vindicate them, when those who envy, and would fain lower 
them, are utterly forgotten. Whence comes it but from the. worst 
ions of the human breast-that crime, shapeless as the spirit in 
Fob, should be continually charged upon individuals of ability? 
Why should the evil-hearted thus make charges against distin- 
men, which have no foundation in fact—why but from 


_ envy?’ Methinks the faults and failings of genius might be spared 


from detraction. The sentiment in America regarding Mrs. Stowe 
is the same asit is here. They will not there submit to the icono- 
clasts, the images of their men of genius, the lights that help to 
scatter the gloom of a transitory existence. The faults of Byron 
were prominent, but so were his virtues and the productions of the 
talents that delight us. He was a spoiled child of a house re- 
markable for its obliquities; but his were nobly redeemed, in 
which future ages will agree, if the present will not. It happens 
in the great variety of human character, that all through, the ex- 
tellences and defects as relate to the passions, let the mental 
power be avhat it may, are pretty evenly Stuaiied: 

An American publication, in a spirit which does it honour, says, 
“We may be permitted to remark, in relation to the unhappy 
occurrences of his domestic life, that the many harsh judgments 
which have been passed upon his conduct argue both a want of 
feeling and of sense. ‘There is something so sacred in the privac 
of domestic life, that even at this distance of time and place it 1s 
with the greatest reluctance that we permit ourselves to allude to 
the unhappy circumstances which occasioned the separation of 
lord Byron from his family, and embittered every hour of his 
thort but eventful life. That privation, however, has been broken 
ii upon and violated, and we should be wanting in the deep respect 
we entertain for his memory, did we not express our unqualified 
contempt for the base calumnies which the vulgar, the unfeeling, 
and the designing have propagated against his fame, and which 
‘Impudence, ever ready to hitch itself into notoriety,’ has laboured 
© perpetuate. We cannot believe he was the criminal being he 
tepresented to have been, because no proof has been furnished, 
fave from such as were his avowed and bitter enemies, in support 
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of the charges which have been preferred. against his life. It jg 
the characteristic of weak minds to misconstrue that whieh they 
cannot comprehend, and of bad hearts to visit upon others the 
obloquy which they feel attach to themselves. It is mortifying 
and discouraging to reflect how much the loftiest minds are at the 
mercy of the meanest. It is the consolation of dulness to volunteer 
strictures upon genius, to arraign it at the tribunal of its own 
narrow conceptions and half-enlightened humanity in the in- 
veteracy of its ignorance, and the despotism of bigoted prepos- 
sessions.” 

Such is a transatlantic opinion of one part of the question con- 
cerning Byron. The above writer goes on to say that, whatever 
may have been the errors of Byron’s life, they were clearly those 
of a great and uncontrollable mind; of which there cannot be a 
doubt. Feeling and understanding, a restless being and strong 
sensibility, were conjoined in his character. It may be said, too, 
that if his strong passions and early ill-government influenced his 
future life, his failings were not spared, and while he lived he 
endured enough to atone for them. After all, the unkindest cut 
to his memory comes from a quarter which, however mischievous, 
should be little regarded. The novelist delineator of a slave cabin 
got, as is said of the cobbler, “:beyond the last.” Mrs. Stowe and 
her fictions of all kinds, and false pathetic, whether exhibited in 
slanders of a slave master or of a poet, will, before long, be regarded 
only for their extravagance and inconsistency. Like the old lines 
repeated, without the design of mischief, in the newspaper, they will 
only cause a momentary excitement, and not aid Mrs. Stowe in 
her pseudo-lamentations beyond the passing hour. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
Cyrus Reppina. 


P.S. Mr. Murray has answered the scurrillous libellers of Byron 
in his renee literary paper The Academy. It contains a 
solemn denial by Byron himself of the allegations made, and his 


ignorance of the cause of the separation. 
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THE ART OF LONG LIVING.* 


Tue art of attaining to extreme old age, divested of all super- 
fluous details, consists simply in the strict observance of the natural 
laws. Every day ought to be so apportioned as to permit of bodily 
exercise, useful employment of the intellectual powers, the cultiva- 
tion and gratification of the moral and religious sentiments, the 
taking of food and sleep, and the gratification of the animal 
faculties; but the gratification of the organic and moral laws should, 
like the gratification of the animal faculties, be in moderation; all 
excess or abuse as invariably entails unhappiness, pain, or disease, 
as moderate use ensures the contrary. -Every act that is conducive 
to health and happiness is also sinednve to long life, whilst every 
infringement of the natural laws entails an opposite condition, and 
tends to shorten life. The strict observance of the natural laws is, 
then, the real and only secret of long life, always barring accidents, 
which are beyond the control of human prevision. But even here 
Providence, by implanting the feeling of caution in human beings, 
has put it in their power to greatly avoid misfortunes, by teaching 
them not to place themselves in situations or positions in which 
such are likely to occur. 

There are, however, many details in the due observance of the 

nic and moral laws, and hence those who do not possess the 
secret of the simple basis upon which unhappiness, pain, disease, and 
short life depend—the infringement of the natural laws—have, 
from the days'of Galen and Hippocrates down to those of Doctor 
Noirot, directed their intelligences to the elimination of such acts 
and things as are injurious to health, or are productive of disease, 
according as they present themselves, rather than upon the sound 
and simple basis of considering man and his constitution as placed 
in regard to himself and to external objects. 

There is no question that man does not live so long as ina 
normal condition of things he ought todo. God praised Solomon 
because he asked for wisdom instead of long life. Why so? 
Because wisdom—that is to say, the strict observance of the natural 
laws—entails of itself long life. Roger Bacon believed that man 
could live a thousand years, if he only knew how to economise his 
Provision of vital force. ‘The celebrated physiologist, Flourens, 
lo deduced from his study of the nervous centres.that man ought 
to live much longer than he does. It has been shown by statistical 
lables that married men live longer than the unmarried. ‘The 
tason is simple: unmarried men do not fulfil one of the natural 
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laws; married men also lead more steady lives; in other words, do 
not so often infringe the natural laws. Unfortunately many 
mistake idleness for economy of force. It is not so. Economy of 
force lies in the moderate use of the powers, faculties, and 
appetites; but to disuse them is to abuse them almost as much as 
by excess. Others, again, are perfectly intimate with the natural 
laws, and yet have so little control over themselves that they fre 
quently abuse them. This seems to be one of the pains and 
alties of our fallen nature—the most grievous of them all, 

Long life is so exceptional a thing, that the Greeks and Romans 
used to chronicle all remarkable cases of longevity. Hensler and 
other writers have shown that the year before Abraham consisted 
of only three months, that it reckoned eight after the time of the 
Patriarch, but that it only counted twelve after the time of Joseph, 
who introduced the Egyptian method among the Jews. The age 
of Methusaleh presents, then, nothing so very extraordinary when 
we proceed _— this calculation. It was after the era of Joseph 
that the prophet sang: “ The days of our years are threescore years 
and ten, a if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet 
is their strength labour and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we 
fly away.” 

But it is well attested that in our days some people attain a 
much greater age. Samit Mungo, a Scotchman, and Peter 
Czarten, a Hungarian, are quoted as having attained a hundred 
and eighty-five years of age. Below that figure the instances of 
longevity become much more numerous. The particular habits of 
persons who have lived to an extreme old age do not, however, 
always throw light upon the causes of longevity, and are even 
sometimes contradictory. Francis Mongo, he died at Smyrna at 
the age of a hundred and fourteen, drank nothing but scorzoners 
water. Jean d’Outrego, who died in Galicia at a hundred and 
forty-seven, eat nought but flour of maize. Widow Legier, who 
died at a hundred and seven, always went naked-footed. Maulmy, 
who died at a hundred and nineteen, was a vegetarian, and drank 
water. He was never known to be angry. Favrot, who died at 
a hundred and four, had his pipe constantly in his mouth; and 
many centenarians have been well known to have practised any- 
thing but moderation in eating and drinking. Old Parr died at 
the age of a hundred and fifty-two from a. surfeit at the court of 
Charles II. According to Dr. Noirot, the average chances of life 
up to seventy have augmented in our own times, but beyond that 
epoch the chances have diminished. 

There are subjects of so delicate a nature involved in inquines 
connected with the artificial means of prolonging life, that we 
must content ourselves with the most superficial allusions. Dr. 
Noirot treats of the plan adopted by David in his old age for re 

covering his vigour, under the head of gerocomia, but he comes to 
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the conclusion, after discussing reported instances, that material 
emanations have a very secondary influence in the prolongation of 

and he wisely attributes what has been supposed to be due to 
oad to the gaiety and liveliness induced by the association of old 
age with youth. He at the same time does not deny the now 
well-established fact that a worn-out constitution may derive new 
strength from contact with youth, health, and vigour, but at the 

of the latter. 

As snakes shed their skins, stags their horns, and eagles their 
bills, or, in the language of the medizval searchers for the elixir 
of life, yearly rid themselves of the externals of old age to invest 
themselves with those of a brilliant youth, so was it held by those 
fanatics—one of whom, Artéphius, declared that he was a thou- 
sand years of age—that a vital quintessence could be concocted 
out of gold, pearls, precious stones, bezoar stones, as also by appro- 
priating the virtues of celestial bodies, just as in the present day 
we read of condensed solar heat as applied to locomotion. Gualdo, 
a brother of the Red-cross, and the hermit Trantmansdorf, declared 
that they had attained, the one four hundred yous the other a 
hundred and forty by imbibing a solution of the philosophic 
stone. Paracelsus, whose real and more appropriate name was 
Bombast von Hohenheim, who declared that he had discovered 
the incorporation of the vital spirit, and that he could create men 
in an alembic, died himself in a hospital at the age of forty-eight. 
Louis XI. is said to have drank the blood of children as a means 
of renovation, thus realising the fabled vampire. 

The absurd and happily nearly exploded practice of blood- 
letting, w .s at one time superseded by an act of an opposite cha- 
racter—the transfusion of blood, but so many accidents attended 
the practice, that it was forbidden in France by a decree of par- 
liament, and in Rome by a decision of the court. Bacon, who 
looked upon life as a flame consumed by the external air, advo- 
cated the use of astringents externally and opium internally to 
retard exhaustion. Descartes, who had had relations with the 
Red-cross knights, considered a vegetable diet most conducive to 
long life. His idea was to eat little and often of substances easily 
digested. But an Australian, who will stuff himself like a boa- 
constrictor, and sleep a week upon it, lives as long as those who 
take only two or three meals a be. 

The alchemists had this excuse for their abberations, that they 
believed in them; whereas the greater portion of modern in- 
ventors of elixirs, as Cagliostro, Hirschen, Graham, and others, 
were mere ‘quacks, who only sought to make a fortune at the 
expense of public credulity. That this is an inexhaustible resource 
18 proved by what we see going on around us in the present day; 
in balms of Gilead, Jordan waters, and life pills. But if a real 

of life has never been discovered, nature has been known, in 
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many well-authenticated instances, to effect a partial return to 
youth. Hufeland relates the case of a man who died at the 

of a hundred and two, and who had new teeth at ninety-eight, 
Sinclair relates a nearly similar case. Females have had a new 
crop of dark hair when over a years of age. Several in- 
stances of this nature are upon record. 

The normal duration of life has been a problem sought for 
from the most remote ages. Hesiod, Solon, Esculapius, and 
Pliny, had all their theories, mostly associated with astral in- 
fluences. The most scientific opinion emitted is, perhaps, that of 
Buffon, that the duration of life may be approximately deter- 
minced by the duration of growth. But Buffon had not the ele- 
ment essential to the solution of this problem—a certain sign as to 
when growth ceased. Flourens found this in the union of the 
bones to their epiphyses. This takes place in the dog at two 
years of age, in the lion at four, in the horse at five, and in man 
ut about twenty years of age. Now, dogs live from ten to twelve 
years, lions twenty, and horses twenty-five. This is about five 
times the duration of growth. Man ought, then, according to the 
same evidence, live for a hundred years. But Flourens argued 
that there was an extraordinary life as well as an ordinary life, 
and that man might live for two hundred years. ‘Two other cele- 
brated physiologists, Haller and Hufeland, lent their authority to 
that desire for a long life which is one of the aspirations of 
humanity. Both believed in a possible reinvigoration in old age, 
or, as Dr. Lucas expressed it, a spontaneous restoration of life, 
that return to the natural order of things which is opposed to the 
waste of the vital forces. There is no doubt that if it is possible 
for one man to live to a hundred and fifty or even to two hundred 
years of age, as in the instance of a Russian soldier, who was in 
active service during the thirty years’ war and died in 1801, so it 
is possible for any other man to attain the same age under favour- 
able circumstances. But Dr. Lucas goes even further, as he 
believes that the conditions essential to Caeeeiby may occur even 
when circumstances are not otherwise favourable to the restoration 
or upholding of the vital powers. 

Dr. Noirot places hereditary longevity at the head of favourable 
conditions. The chances of long life are all the greater as we 
descend from a family which reckons many old people. Rush 
says he never knew an octogenarian who could not quote instances 
of longevity in his family. Jenkins, who lived a hundred and 
sixty-nine years, had two sons, one a hundred, the other a hundred 
and two years of age; Surrington, who liveda hundred and sixty 
years, had a son a hundred and three years old at his death. Par’s 
son died a hundred and twenty-seven years old. oid 

According to physiologists, the man destined to a long life is of 
the middle size, neither fat nor lean, but rather strongly built 
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all men and fat men must take much‘ exercise to prolong life. 
in, spare, little men must be quiet, and not allow themselves to 
be fidgety and irritable. The brain should be capacious yet not 
yoluminous, the neck of moderate length, the shoulders rounded, 
the breast open and arched, the abdomen not prominent, the calves 
sound, the feet thick but of mean length, the senses clear, the 
regular and slow. 

Francis Bacon argued against Hufeland that fair-haired people 
“at before the dark haired. According to the same observer, 

lower extremities should be hairy and not the upper, and the 
ins of a grey or greenish huc. ‘The sanguine temperament, with a 
aie tinge of the lymphatic, was also stated to be most favourable 
to longevity. According to the same. authority, the hand should 
be large, smooth, and without deep marks. But Aristotle and the 
chiromancists of modern and medizval times have always held that 
one or two lines strongly marked are indications of longevity. 

Some physiologists have remarked that men who by the delicacy 
of their constitutions approach most to women, profit by the supe- 
nority of life which is one of the attributes of the female sex. 

As the regular and slow development of the human being is 
essential to longevity, so an early development of the intellectual 
faculties is no less fatal than too great a physical precocity. It is 
almost needless to say that good health, the result of a perfect 
equilibrium of all the functions, is favourable to longevity, and yet 
cases have been known of the delicate, the afflicted, and valetudi- 
harians attaining a great age. A celebrated physician used to say, 
“To be convalescent is to become young again.” 

Dr. Noirot enters at length upon the importance of a plentiful 
supply of pure and fresh air to health. But as it has been shown 
that impure air contains a vast number of microscopic plants and 
animals, one of the latter of which, called the monade ovoide 
echancrée, is supposed to generate typhus, we should hope that in 
the present day it is unnecessary to dwell upon so simple a fact. 
No one can frequent often or remain long in crowded rooms or 
public gatherings with impunity. Birds, notwithstanding their 
tapidity of growth and amorous prodigalities, enjoy an existence 

tively longer than that of man. This from the pure air they 
breathe, and the quantity they breathe, extending even to their 
bones and feathers. A physician of old being asked as to the best 
means of enjoying health, replied, “ Live in the open air,” 

If air is the aliment of life, and its poison if impure, so is light 
aM exciting cause of life. All living things lose colour and fade 
away when deprived of light. “ Without light,” said Buchner, 

here is no life.” ‘Of all flowers,” said another ingenious 
wniter, “the human flower is that which is most in want of light;” 
and the Spaniards have a proverb to the effect that “where the 
fun does not penetrate RP at and the doctor are not long in 
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coming in.” Insufficiency of light by retarding development in. 
duces deformity. Humboldt, who looked upon light as the essentig) 
condition of all organic vitality, points out that there are no sero. 
fulous taints and deformities among savages who live in the open 
air. The ancients used to take advantage of the effects of licht 
upon the skin more than the moderns do, and both Plato nl 
Pliny describe the old men of Greece and Rome as taking solar 
baths in a state of nudity. 

Persius designated sobriety as a divine inclination, the friend of 
nature, the daughter of reason, the mother of the virtues, and the 
companion of chastity. Nothing, indeed, conduces more towards 
entertaining that happy harmony of the physical and moral being, 
which is essential to longevity, than sobriety. Sobriety, further, 
not only prolongs existence, but it leads to a natural death. A 
sober man ceases to live before he is ill. He perishes from exhaus- 
tion like a lamp that is dying out. Diogenes used to say that it is 
with a body that is overloaded with succulent food as it is with a 
garret in which victuals are accumulated. Diseases pullulate in the 
one as rats do in the other. 

Condiments are in themselves no more hurtful in moderation 
than food. It is only when used to stimulate the appetite to eat 
more than can be easily digested that they become hurtful. Civi- 
lised men, Dr. Noirot declares, all eat more, especially of animal 
matters, than is necessary for the support of life. Nature is con- 
tent with little. Moderation in food is, indeed, one of the great 
principles of health, advocated in all sacred books. The practice 
is, indeed, as essential to every-day health and every-day enjoy- 
ment of life as it is to the prolongation of life itself. But while 
such a practice has been preached from the oldest times it has 
seldom been practised. Yet if people were fully imbued with the 
knowledge of the many other far more enjoyable sources of grati- 
fication that are to be derived from sobriety, they would neither 
exceed moderation in eating or drinking. An English author 
who used to have to dine out a good deal used to fast on the Sun- 
days with great advantage to his well-being. ‘Temperance and 
abstinence are, further, not only conducive to health, but they are 
also the most effective means for combating illness. They consti- 
tute the sheet anchor of homeopathy, which from its inadequacy 
in acute complaints has justly been forbidden in Russia as a prac- 
tice not to be depended upon. 

Dr. Noirot, considering man as an omnivorous animal, does not 
advocate a vegetable diet solely, but, on the contrary, insists upon 
the advantages of an occasional change. The school of Salerna 
used even to recommend the laws of temperance being broken 
once a month. If a fat, bloated, gormandising man can scarcely 
be a very intelligent man, so also a diet which agrees with one 
man may not always do so with another. ‘The error in Mr. 
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Banting’s system was that it was not modified to suit particular 
cases. So it is also with regard to systems or modes of living. 
What is suited to one constitution may by no means be adapted to 
another. Many men can eat or drink more than others with im- 
punity. It would be as absurd to attempt to lay down positive 
rules of sobriety, as it would be to fit all mankind with clothes 
after the measure of one person. Every one should know when he 
has eaten or drank more than is good for him. Moderation is the 
secret here, as in all other things. Use, not abuse. Saint Ambrose 
called an exaggerated austerity a gross superstition, and Saint Basil 
said, “ Abstain from vices, not from meat. Fast in your disputes, 
calumnies, and injustice.” 

“To chew oa and to walk well,” said Bosquillon, “are the 
two greatest secrets of longevity that I know of.” One of the 
most pernicious habits that can be acquired is that of eating fast. 
The loss of teeth is not necessarily conducive to a short life, if the 
imperfection in chewing is remedied by a more careful and slower 
process. Simplicity in diet is another great point. Two, or at 
the most three dishes ought to suffice, but monotony should be 
avoided. There should be variety in simplicity. It is also of im- 
portance to preserve a certain degree of regularity in repasts. The 
number of repasts may vary with age and constitution ; but three 
repasts, a light breakfast, a good dinner in the middle of the day, 
and a light supper, are admittedly more favourable to health than 
late dinners, which leave the stomach unoccupied for a long 
interval, and overloaded at night. It is further of importance that 
the mind should be at ease during meals, That which is pleasant 
penetes digestion ; everything that is the reverse 1s obnoxious, 

lutarch declared laughter to be the best sauce. Exercise should 
precede alimentation, not follow it. 

The advantages of water are sufficiently attested by the various 
people, sects, philosophers, and learned men, who have used such 
exclusively. But it is, on the other hand, admitted that wine and 
beer are indicated where there is exhaustion induced by hard 
work, mental or bodily, and in old age. Where the exhaustion 
is great, alcoholic stimulants mixed with water are also admittedly 
useful. In such cases, alcohol is to water what condiments are to 
food. It is temperance or moderation that should be preached, 
not total abstinence. Celsus laid it down as a precept “ to abstain 
totally from no one thing; to permit oneself, occasionally, a slight 
infraction of the laws of temperance, but to live habitually in 
sobriety.” Brown, an Irishman, was always drunk, and yet he 
lived a hundred and twenty years. He was so formidable when 
in a state of inebriation, that a contemporary declares that death 

lf was afraid of him. 

Inaction weakens the body, work strengthens it. The first 
on premature old age, the second prolongs youth—that is 
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to say, as in everything else, in moderation. The structure of 
man and his mental nature show that he was not created for 
inactivity. Almost all those who are quoted for longevity led 
a more or less active or laborious life. Exercise accelerates 
assimilation, and with an accellerated assimilation, or process 
of loss and restoration, the body undergoes a more prompt 
and complete renovation. The secret of longevity, according 
to Dr. Noirot, lies in this fact. If women live to a good old 
age, notwithstanding their sedentary habits, Tisset says this 
is to be explained by the want of bodily exercise being com- 
pensated for by their talking so much. Women are, however, 
much more lively and cheerful than men, and the most trifling 
incidents abstract their attention from more serious matters—a 
state of mind highly conducive to longevity. The most simple, 
most natural, and most beneficial kind of exercise is walking on 
foot. Such walks should, as far as possible, be in the open air, 
and in the morning. Next to pedestrianism, comes equitation. 
No one who can enjoy the use of his legs can, however, envy 
those who take their so-called exercise in carriages. ‘They obtain 
the benefit of fresh air and light, but they lose that re-invigoration 
of the organs, that stimulus to the vital forces, and that increase 
of warmth which is obtained by foot and horse exercise. 

Sleep, which is a kind of anticipation of death, is in lifetime a 
death which restores vitality. It procures the happiness of being 
born again every day. The better the sleep, the greater the pro- 
bability of longevity. Night ought to be consecrated to sleep. 
This is a law of nature which cannot be infringed with impunity. 
Troops have been marched by night in hot countries, and allowed 
to repose by day; but the plan a invariably been found to be 
attended by greater sickness, and loss of life, than by marching in 
the cool hours of morning and evening. Nothing is indeed more 
“a erre to longevity than devoting the nights to intellectual or 

odily labours. Many literary men, learned men and artists, have 
died young in consequence of this practice. On the other hand, 
early rising, after being refreshed by sleep, is as beneficial as late 
work is the reverse. The amount of sleep necessary for reinvigora- 
tion depends upon the age, habits, and constitution of the indi- 
vidual. A adetbont infant would perish if kept awake for twenty- 
four hours. Sleep is even more necessary after mental, than after 
bodily labour. A man who thinks little, is always in a kind of 
torpor. Old age, again, requires less sleep than youth and adult 
age. As the body is more accessible to deleterious influences at 
night than by day, the air ought also to be fresh, and the supply 
plentiful. The stomach should not be loaded. ‘The bed should 
not be too soft, and, if possible, the head should lie to the north, 
the feet to the south. ‘The head should never be covered by the 
clothes, but there should be more outer clothing at night than i 
the daytime; the temperature of the body not being so high. It 
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js'a good thing, on taking off one’s day clothes, to lay aside also 
all thoughts of the past. It is said that an adult is always slightly 
taller on waking up than on going to bed. The cartilages of the 
yertebre expand in the horizontal position, and contract under the 
weight of the body. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the importance of cleanliness 
and free transpiration to health. ‘‘Old age,” said Sanctorius, “ is 
an illness. We can pono it if we only know how to restore the 

wers of transpiration to the body.” ‘ Without the action of the 
skin,” said Hufeland, “we can neither hope for health nor long 
life.” Cleanliness is not merely useful to the body, it conduces to 
the love of order, to self-respect, to regularity of conduct, and to 
decency of manners; and it even influences the intelligence. If 
Moses and Muhammed constituted ablutions religious duties, so 
the bath is in our own times one of the essentials of civilised life. 
So also of continence and incontinence. It is almost needless to 
point out that the one is as conducive to longevity as the other is 
_— to it. It is a law applicable to all created things, that 

ose which engender and multiply early enjoy but a brief existence. 
Marriage prolongs life by moderating the passions, and yet supply- 
ing their healthful gratification. We have examples of longevity 
among anchorites, as in the cases of Saint Anthony, Theodosius 
the Cenobite, Paul the Anchorite, and others; but Dr. Noirot says, 
“men who have attained a great age have almost all been married.” 

Passions are inherent in our nature, and have been given to us 
for our happiness. But it is with passions as it is with riches. 
They make good servants, but very bad masters. No one who 
does not study to restrain his passions from early life can expect to 
live to a very old age. Hoffmann used to say, “ more men perish 
through the mind than by the body;” and Buffon thought that 
most men died of gricf. Laying aside, then, what Plato justly 
designated as the “fevers of the soul,’ there are other more 
moderate moral conditions which are eminently conducive to health 
and longevity. Such is “hope,” which Pindar designated as the 
nurse of old age. Plutarch used also to say that nothing tended 
more to uphold life than hope for its prolongation. Everything 
that conduces to gaiety and liveliness is also conducive to health 
and longevity.. Democrites, who was always laughing, lived to 
one hundred and nine years of age. “Be happy, take exercise, 
and indulge in no excesses, and you may laugh at me,” said an old 

ysician. Laughter is sometimes a sovereign remedy. It is re- 

that a pope was on the point of dying, when a pet monkey 

took up the coveted tiara me placed it on his head, suiting his 
actions to his newly-acquired dignity. The pope laughed so heartily 
his life was saved. Erasmus wrote in praise of folly, in con- 
Sequence of his life being saved by the breaking of an abscess by 
ter. Habitual aaa temper, a contented spirit, and cheer- 
fulness of disposition, are eminently conducive to long lifes’ Envy, 
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anxiety, and grief, have precisely an opposite tendency. Excessiy 
joy = grief sm “it is st known, allke entail eg / 
“ Ennui” is enumerated by Dr. Noirot among things eminent] 
destructive of life. We have scarcely its equivalent in the Engli 
language, but it is idleness in youth, surfeit in the adult, weariness 
and despair in old age. Whatever induces moral depression is as 
baneful to existence as that which induces physical depression. 
Firmness of wil] is, therefore, one of the most powerful sanitary 
means. ‘The seven cardinal virtues were faith, hope, charity, 
temperance, “justice, and force. The seven mortal sins, pride, 
avarice, idleness, luxury, envy anger, and gluttony. ‘The one are 
favourable to long life, the other fatal to it. The force of the will, 
by giving a high tone to the more noble faculties of the soul, 
strengthens the principle of life, and enables both mind and body 
to resist all that is pernicious and hurtful to it. Fear or indecision, 
on the other hand, delivers it up helpless to the enemy. Energy 
in doing good is still more sustaining than even strength of will 
devoted to mere selfish ends. It is the feeling which enables a 
medical man to perform his duties with cheerfulness and impunity 
in time of caadlente and plague. Fabrizzi, afflicted by a fatal 
complaint, withdrew to the country to die. A family of peasants 
supplicated his aid in the case of a disastrous accident, and their 
gratitude was so lively and sincere for the cure effected, that the 
physician felt that if his life was not utterly useless, he had no right 
to abstract it from that of others. He resumed his labours, re- 
covered his health, and lived to a good oldage. Barthez, Foderé, 
and Hufeland, all believed that great power of will could induce 
prolongation of life. It is certainly powerful to relieve. Kant 
used to say that most nervous disorders are due to idleness and 
mental inertia. Many conditions of debility, discomfort, distress, 
and sickness arise, indeed, from mere fretful and cowardly giving 
way to corporeal sensations. The great French Revolution roused 
many poor, sickly, and languishing persons to health and activity. 
Wit respect to the intellectual faculties, the solid quality of the 
mind—that is to say, good common sense—is more conducive to 
health and longevity than great talents or brilliant gifts. John 
Sinclair used to ales that out of a hundred centenarians only 
one, Fontenelle, was a man of lively imagination. This is scarcely 
correct ; the immoderate use of the brain is hurtful to health, but 
liveliness is beneficial. So, on the other hand, is inactivity of the 
brain prejudicial. If a man lives longer than other animals, it 18 
because he is a thinking animal. The useful employment of the 
intellectual powers is one among the golden rules of health and 
longevity laid down at the commencement of this article. Nothing 
has been given to us in vain, or otherwise than for our happiness 
and welfare. Common sense, therefore, should tell us that the 
moderate use, not the abuse, of all our faculties is conducive # 
health and longevity. 
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Above all things, the fear of death should be valiantly combated. 
“To love. life without fearing death,” said Hufeland, is the only 
means of living happy and dying at a good old age. 

People who dread death seldom attain longevity. If death pre- 

sents itself to us under a repulsive and terrifying aspect, it is solely 
owing to our habits and prejudices having perverted our feelings. 
Montaigne justly said that it is the darkening the room, the faces 
full of grief and desolation, the moaning and crying, that make 
death terrific. Civilisation, by investing death with the most lugu- 
brious associations that it can conjure up, has also contributed to 
rendering it a hideous spectre. It is the reverse with the patient. 
In nine cases out of ten death is not only a relief, but almost a 
sense of voluptuousness. Sleep daily teaches us the reality of 
death. “Sleep and death are twins,” said the poets of antiquity. 
Why, then, should we fear death when we daily invoke its brother 
asa friend and a consolation? “ Life,” said Buffon, “begins to 
fail long before it is utterly gone.” Why, then, should we dread 
the last moment, when we are prepared for its advent by so many 
other moments of a similar character? Death is as natural as life, 
Both come to us in the same way, without our consciousness, 
without our being able to determine the advent of either. No one 
knows the exact moment when he goes to sleep, none will know 
the exact moment of his death. It is certain that death is gene- 
rally a pleasurable feeling. Lucan used to say that life would be 
unsupportable to man if the gods had not hidden from him the 
happiness he would experience in dying. Tullius Marcellinus, 
Francis Suarez, and the philosopher La Mettrie, all spoke of the 
voluptuousness of their last moments. Such are the consolations 
which philosophy presents to timid minds that dread death. We 
need not say what much higher and loftier consolations await the 
Christian who is firm and steadfast in his faith, and has before him 
the prospect of eternal life. 











SHADOWS. 


TuRovuGH broken cloud fell balmy shower 
Of sunshine full and free, 

That sprinkled every leaf and flower, 
And bubbled on the sea, 

And over all the hills did fall 
In streams of golden glee. 
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Shadows. 


Sudden, from sparkling meadows by 
O’erflowing as it sprung, 
A lark went up into the sky, 
And faded there among; 
But with the dower of sunny shower 
Pour’d down its own of song. 








Then shadows floated on the sea, 
And up the hills did glide, 

While one came creeping up to me 
And Hilda at my side, 

And with it brought sad shades of thought, 
That died not when it died. 
























lt stole up gently to her feet, 
By littles to her breast, 

And kissed her rosebud mouth so sweet, 
Her clear blue eyes so blest; 

And forehead fair and golden hair 


Entirely caressed. 


Then faded off in folded streaks, 
And left her sunnywise; 

Was lifted, veil-like, from her cheeks’ 
Pearly and damask dyes, 

Her rosebud mouthlet of a mouth, 
The violets of her eyes. 


And quitting, like a guilty thing 
Whom late it had caress d, 

Went o’er the shallows wandering 
In moody void unrest, 


And left a blur on brow of her, 
Another on her breast. 


But in my soul the shadow lay 
That ever should remain; 
The sunny shower passed away, 
The heavens closed again, 
And over all the clouds let fall 
The curtain of the rain. 
ROBERT STEGGALL. 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
4 NOVEL. 
XXXII. 


VERY LIKE THE KING. 


THOUGH a circumstance may have had leisure to turn itself 
round in a circle and to exhibit its aspects, it often happens that 
the minds of those whom it may concern are only unconsciously 
influenced, until on the occurrence of some striking incident they 
are led to gather up the impressions they had received thus un- 
wittingly. ‘Those minds, without communicating with others, 
may have been working in the track with more or less intelligence, 
up to the time of the incident that now becomes a visible centre 
of the round that events had been taking; then all at once man 
becomes philosophical, and his inquiry begins. It is after this 
fashion that human affairs, aided by time, ripen and come to a 
crisis. 

This observation is borne out by what was now about to take 
place in reference to a circumstance of this story. 

The fine intellects that wish to be esteemed greater than the 
coarse ones, and write moral and political economy, cannot define 
acrisis much better,than this; and to take the wind out of their 
cheeks, let it be added that a crisis may end, firstly, in an explo- 
sion; secondly, in a settlement. 

The present crisis was destined to lead to an explosion, and that 
not at one point only, for the spark was to be applied on all sides. 
The yellow lucifer of Darkage, not yet used, was in hand; the 
torch held by Mary was not yet kindled; the match struck by John 
Fawkes had smouldered out; but the light of John Prentis, the 
light of his countenance was the chosen fire, and it was this that 
was brought to bear on the explosive. 

The remarks of royal dukes, put forward to fill an empty 
moment, indifferent as to consequences, if any, derive truth from 
their want of purpose. When Sir Jacob Fawkes heard of the 
resemblance of Prentis to his family in this manner he was very 
much startled. His son had remarked it often, his daughter had 
caught the idea on her battledore, and had shuttlecocked it about; 
but it required the unprejudiced lip of royalty to give it meaning, 
The idea that had hovered round him was never presented to his 
imagination in force until the day-after it had been ennobled. It 
was at the close of the day’s shooting, and on Prentis’s return 

his ride, that meeting haa the youth in the front hall, 
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where the pictures of Lady Olive and Lord Chiltern hung, Sir 
Jacob exclaimed, “ Let us Laie a look at you; come this way.” 

The baronet then looked at the pictures, then at the youth; his 
own artistic eye compared them piecemeal, greatly to the amuse- 
ment of his son and daughter who were seated there, for the hall 
was fitted up like a club-room where one read the journals. He 
looked from the real to the painted cheeks, from the true eyes to 
the from nose to nose, from mouth to mouth, from brow to 
brow. He then put Olive under the same trial, and gave her a 
kiss; then his son, and gave him a punch. 

John Fawkes was like none of them, living or dead; Olive he 
found very like the portraits and much like John Prentis. By a 
sleight of fancy he transposed her face to Lady Olive’s bridal 
dress, it did just as well; by the same sleight he put Prentis’s face 
into the scarlet robe and ermine of the baron, it answered the 
purpose. He concluded with the remark, 

“The duke is right.” 

“Have I not said so a hundred times?’ exclaimed John 
Fawkes. 

“ Olive and Prentis are alike too.” 

“ And how often have I said that?’ added John Fawkes, “ but 
you would not believe a fellow.” 

“You are no judge,” replied the baronet. 

“ Well, that is good,” remarked the son. : 

The duke happened to enter at this moment, and the subject of 
discussion was mentioned. It did not appear to interest him, for 
he merely observed, as he took up a newspaper, 

“These resemblances are curious but not uncommon; | cannot 
say how many men there are whom one meets at Newmarket who 
are very like the king.” 

Mr. Fawkes turned round lest his father should see him smile, 
though it was doubtful whether the words were intended to convey 
the meaning they might easily be: saddled with, and which the 
baronet saw. ‘They were so mal-apropos, however, that they 
amused the son, while they startled the father into new per- 
= of what might have been already remarked by the 
world. 

The crisis rendered Sir Jacob Fawkes more alive to impressions, 
and set him the tiresome task of thinking. He retired to his 
library, and behaved as he usually did when he had a “rg to 
put to his own mind—that is, he left the door ajar, walked round 
the room until he had an answer also ready, and then shut himself 
in. He had taken several turns, had stopped several times, when 
he took the door by the handle and closed it with a nod. Perhaps 
he had never looked more acute in his life than when on thus 
shutting the whole house out of a single room, he exclaimed: 
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“T am a fool!” 

Then talking to himself as if he were of the dual number: 

“T will bet you what you like that there is some connexion 
between Jacob Master being quartered at Quebec and this boy’s 
resemblance to my family; yes, I will bet you Cupton, Lipton, 
and Slipton—I ought to have thought of that before—wasn’t he 
born at Montmorency, within a drive of the place? 

“T am a fool!” 

He was angry with himself, and he must have had reason; for 
his other ‘self neither accepted the bet nor contradicted him when 
he called himself'a name. 

“ His mother has always been very open,” continued he; “she 
has told me she was wedded, am ; oe does all this tally ?— 
it beats me. I will talk to the boy.” 

He rang, and desired Mr. Prentis to be sent to him. 

“Come along, and sit down, old boy.” 

With these words he saluted the youth, who brought a beaming 

countenance to his presence. | 
~ First of all, you must not give the duke’s offer a second 
thought; you are too good for the army; you have a head on 
your shoulders.” 

“T shall not, if you advise me not to,” Prentis replied, with a 
good-tempered smile. 

“T have better plans for you than that; but there will be time 
enough when you foes done at school, and passed through the 
university.” 

“Thank you,” the youth answered. 

“How old are you” 

“Seventeen in March.” 

“About Olive’s age; I remember— sixteen years and five 
months.” . 

“T am getting on for seventeen.” 

“Yes, but rather slowly.” 

“Time soon passes,” said Prentis, laughing. 

“You were born near Quebec?” 

“Yes; at the Falls of Montmorency.” 

“Your mother’s name was Fairfax; how was her family re- 


“Her father was a younger brother of a Scotch nobleman of 
same name.” 
“Yes, I remember. And her mother?” 
“She was the daughter of a Canadian seigneur named Le 
er,” 
“You are well up; and what do you know about your father?” 


_ “Very little; he was supposed to be a younger son of an Eng- 
squire.” 
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“Did you ever hear where the marriage took place?” 

“ At Quebec.” 

“ Yes, and your father was named John Prentis?” 

“TJ suspect that my mother rather doubts it.” 

“ Does she really; why?” 

“She has not told me why, but she means to when I am old 


enough.” 

“ She has property in Canada, has she not?” 

“She owns a farm and timber-mills atthe Falls of Montmo- 
rency, and the seigneurie of Le Cartier, not far from Montreal.” 

“Was any of the property settled on her by your father?” __ 

“No; it belonged to her father and mother.” 

“ When does she return from town?” 

“T have not heard from her yet ; I will tell you when I do,” 

“Yes, I wish you to, for I want to have a long talk with her, 
So now be off and dress for dinner.” 

There is nothing so annoying to a shrewd man as to be called a 
fool by himself; and the baronet was so shrewd that his eyes even 
were watched on the course, and books were made on the strength 
of their expression. However, he held himself now in higher 
esteem, for alone again, and the door shut, he exclaimed: 

“‘T have won my bet!” 

Not that his fine estates would have changed hands had h 
lost it. ; 

“ Let me think. Jacob Master was in Canada before Olive was 
born: but he was not a dishonourable fellow: could he have 
married that pretty girl under false pretences?” 

The past appeared to return; it became the past a second time, 
gliding backwards from beneath his feet, till he found himself at 
Northport; there he discovered Prentis and his mother. pie 
were they there? Of course to be near the estates of the grand- 
father—af Jacob Master was the father! Then what did the 
mother say when she accepted his offer of putting the boy to 
school? ‘That it was doing a greater kindness than he himself 
could conceive, that he would think so if he knew all. 

Out of delicacy, or want of curiosity, he had never encouraged 
Mary Prentis to talk about her affairs; he had an idea that they 
were in some way entangled, and that she was not at liberty to 
disclose the earlier history of her life. Now it appeared to him 
that circumstances were changed, and that he had a claim on the 
confidence both of her and of her legal advisers. That the secret 
she bore was an important one he could not but infer from the 
sty and character of her proceedings, and from the rumours afloat 
of her great influence elsewhere. 

He had begun to feel that John Prentis was his own propert 
kinsman or not, and he resolved that he would now learn all. 
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the information were withheld, he would search it out himself. It 
is probable he would not have failed; the intellect of the turf is 
healthy, it sees things in their true light, and when taken out of 
jts course to investigate common affairs, it penetrates the centre, 
inging to bear a nice sense of truth, a simple regard for honour, 
and such a balance as never swerves. | 
This crisis, while it gave him a remote hope that the boy whom 
he loved so warmly might be his kinsman, stirred up a jealous 
feeling that there had been a hidden policy in keeping the secret 
or its bearings from him. He acquitted the mother before trial, 
for he believed her perfect, but, by Jove! what was her lawyers 


name? 


XXXIV. 


MYSTERY OF MYSTERIES. 


Honour is a sort of public body presided over by a soul. But 
as Sir Jacob Fawkes and Mr. Stewart were both the soul of 


honour, it must be inferred that they governed different and 


distinct corporations. The lawyer was shy of trusting the baronet’s 
honour, and the baronet would no doubt be shy of depending on 
the honour of the lawyer—at least, until he was personally ac- 
quainted with it. 

Sir Jacob Fawkes, or rather his soul of honour, was so chivalrous 
that all admired it ; so open that all could look into it. 

Mr. Stewart, his soul of honour, in his final interview with 
Mary Prentis, sanctioned a cautious disclosure of certain facts, 
beginning with the portrait of her husband, and from it proceed- 
ing to such particulars as the diplomacy of the moment saw fit to 
reveal. There was one subject on which he enjoined no caution, 
risk that there was of its turning up; it was why she settled at 
Northport. If it were asked, let her give any reply she liked, for 
there was no fear of her betraying the true motive, since she was 
not herself acquainted with it. Her part had been one of passive 
obedience, and so directed that, happen what might, it yeas never 
be insinuated that the beauty of her face was to enable her to come 
out as the popular actress in the play. In view of the interests at 
stake, the difficulties that beset the claim, the prejudice and in- 
credulity of the most honourable, the lawyer saw nothing in his 
stratagem that was in the slightest degree inconsistent with the 
soul of honour. 

Mary Prentis had only three clear days in town to provide all 
that was needful for her long voyage. She wrote to her son to let 
him know the day of her return, and begged him to be at the 
Cottage on her arrival, which would be in the evening, and to re- 
Main with her for the night, mentioning that she had much to tell 
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him, as it had been determined that she should take a voyage to 
the New World. 

Startled at this intelligence, Prentis, pale and sorrowful, gave 
the letter to Sir Jacob Fawkes, who read not without surprise, 
They were in the breakfast-room. The baronet told the youth 
that he would talk the matter over with him in the library, and 
taking his arm, led him there in silence. ' 

“ We are going out for the day hare and rabbit shooting in the 
great wood, and shall not be back until dusk; so we shall not meet 
until to-morrow. You shall give your mother a message from me; 
say that I will remain at home in the morning, and shall hope to 
see her here at as early an hour as may be convenient to her, The 
carriage shall be at the cottage at eleven, so she can be here as 
soon as she likes, Of course you will come with her.” 

This was all that passed. 

Prentis was at the cottage many hours before his mother reached 
home, and when they met, her greeting was robbed of its delight 
from the consciousness of how soon they would be parted. She 
held him long to her breast that her tears might flow unseen, but 
he felt the sob; it was a signal to him to conceal his own emotion 
and to console her. Indeed, a strength of character that had not 
hitherto been called into action was roused in hin, and he dis- 

layed it so manfully that she derived from it unhoped-for comfort. 
he had expected to find him dejected ; instead of this he.con- 
cealed the sorrow that lay at his heart, applauded her resolution, 
and, skipping over the hour of parting and the long period of 
aan foreboded a happy meeting, and dwelt on the time 
en success would have crowned her endeavours, and have put 
an end to her uncertainty and sorrow. 

Thus encouraged, she laid before him her inmost thoughts, and 
transferred half their burden to a mind that, though so young, she 
saw had strength to share the whole. 

“You are discreet enough,” she said, weeping the while, “to 
hear all this, and are able to perceive how important it is that these 
sad circumstances should be verified. Mr. Stewart will be a father 
to you, and should he die, Mr. Sheldon will be left, and he will 
not fail to do for you all that can be desired.” 

Mary then showed him the portrait of his father. He gazed 
at it earnestly, and with an expression of love he exclaimed: 

“Tt is like Olive !” 

“Tt is; and it is like you.” 

This reminded him of what had passed at the Hall. He repeated 
all to his mother—the remark that led to the examination of the 

rtraits, the sudden conversion of Sir Jacob on the subject of his 
ikeness to the family, the interview that followed in the library. 
It reassured her; it inspired her with more pleasant anticipations 
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of the morrow, dreaded as an explanation with the baronet under 
any circumstances, however favourable, must be to her. 

“ But one thing, dear mother, you have not yet told me. Who 
do you suspect was my father?” 

“OQ my God!” exclaimed Mary, “do you hear that? That I 
should not be able to say !” 

She wrung her hands in agony. 

“Do not mind my question, all mother ; in good time I shall 
hear al ” 

“That question, my child, none, save your father alone, can 
answer; and how far off are we from being able to call him asa 
witness? When I reflect on this my heart sinks within me; if I 

uire proofs of my marriage, they may be in vain; he still hides 
himself from our view, and no one can bring him back to aid us 
without the interposition of Heaven !” 

These words struck a pang at the son’s heart, but he resisted 
their deadly influence. 

“ How long will you be absent,” he said, after a short silence. 

“T may be six months, perhaps a year, or more.” 

“And then, happen what may, we will agree to forget the 
past; your life shall no longer be spoiled.” 

“Tf you are happy and prosperous, when I have tried this last 

ient, I can Lia afford to forget !” 

“Think of the friends that surround us; yet I feel that without 
their assistance I could cut my way, as the great dramatist says, 
through the stars !” 

His mother smiled and believed, proud to behold in him his 
father’s image tenanted by a better soul. 

With the light of these pleasing hopes shed over them, they 
retired to rest. 

At eleven the next morning the carriage was at the cottage 
door, as appointed, to convey them through the park ; the few 
minutes that were occupied in the drive they passed in silence, 


tend they proceeded to the Hall on their eventful 
errand. 
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THE TWO OFFICERS. 


XI. 


THE greatest difficulty that showed itself to Mrs. Richards 
was, that, when Eleanor should arrive at Calcutta, she did not 
know any person whose house she could go to. This, in some 
measure, however, was met by Mrs. Clare saying that she had, 
in her letter to her son, explained that it would be necessary 
for him either to meet Eleanor at Calcutta, or that some trust- 
worthy friend should be there to receive her on her landing in a 
strange country. To one only used to live in the British islands 
such a contemplation would be fraught with dread, but in India, 
very soon after the arrival of any person who is known, she is 
received in society and finds herself welcomed everywhere. And 
had those ladies been aware of this, they would not have been so 
anxious with respect to it; but, certainly, Mrs. Richards and her 
daughter felt so nervous on the point, that they were very near 
giving up the intention of going to London. When Mrs. Clare 
heard them speaking regarding the doubts which were on their 
mind about the way that Eleanor should manage on her first 
arrival in the country, she thought that she had better write to her 
brother, Mr. Eustace, and ask his opinion.. He was sure to sug- 

est something, and she was resolved to go to any trouble rather 
than they should take their departure without some hope of {find- 
ing out what they wished. So she wrote to Mr. Eustace and told 
him about the perplexity which Eleanor and her mother felt. 

Mr. Eustace told her, in answer, that he knew a gentleman in 
London whose brother had gone out with his wife some time ago 
to Cawnpore, and that he was a civilian there. He said that there 
was no time to be lost, and that he would write to this gentleman 
and ask him to write to his brother, and tell him all the parti- 
culars of the case, and so his brother would be sure to have his 
house ready to receive his young friend when she should arrive up 
the country from Calcutta. Mrs. Clare wrote to him, in answer, 
begging him to write immediately, and he accordingly wrote to his 
friend in London. He did not write a very long letter, but he 
mentioned that the person for whom he interested himself was 
dear to him as a daughter could be; and as the friend, who was 4 
bachelor in very thriving circumstances, being head of a firm, had 
a great regard for Mr. Eustace, he did not delay to do what he 
asked him, but sent a letter to his brother by the first ship that 
sailed, which left the docks two days afterwards. When he sent 
back a reply to Mr. Eustace telling him this, it was a very great 
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relief to all. They heard the news with joy; and it appeared to 
Mrs. Richards that there was now nothing to prevent her from 
going ; she also resolved that she would find means of meeting the 

oman in London, and so she should hear more particulars 

m him relative to his brother and sister-in-law. She thought 
that the best thing she could do would be to write to him to ask 
him to come and see her at the lodgings which she resolved to live 
in for the few days she was to stay in London. 

As a matter of course, the gentleman in London wrote a reply 
to say that he hoped to have the honour of waiting on Mrs. 
Richards soon after her arrival in town. 

All these arrangements took up some short time, and were the 
source of a world of care to the different ladies; but when they 
were finished, Eleanor felt in her.own mind easier now that the 
first step was passed over—now that she had made a beginning 
—had crossed the Rubicon, and that she had simply to arm herself 
with patience to abide by the course of events which might 
happen, and the tide of fortune which might bear her onward, 
until she met with him who was indeed the object of her hopes, 
-and could have her heart gladdened with the long wished-for 
sight which would be brought about. 

Louisa Clare remained a few days longer with her aunt after 
the evening that she met Captain Groves and Halstead at dinner. 
Certainly, the very volatile and agreeable manners of the former 
had ioke a great impression upon her, but she was fully as much 
surprised as pleased with the flow of spirits which his address was 
marked by. It was a feeling quite new to her to be conscious of 
the great superiority of mental acquirement which was shown by 
him in the whole tenor of his conversation. But if ever the 
adage, “ All is not gold that glitters,” was on any occasion veri- 
fied, it was in the instance of this young man. His mind was so 
completely steeped in selfishness, that he never for an instant con- 
sidered anything worthy of his attention that did not conduce to 
his gratification and contribute to his pleasure. That this would 
have been any drawback to his success in gaining the affections of 
most women would be very doubtful, for I have always observed 
that the worth of a man’s moral character weighs little with them, 
But there was no possible means of Louisa’s being informed 
Whether this brilliant and good-looking youth was really the 
superior being which his appearance betokened, or only an actor 
who could assume the manner or the speech of a man of senti- 
ment, if such should suit his purpose. He determined, however, 
hot to let matters grow bool but to improve upon the circum- 
stance of his friends having so indiscreetly allowed him to have so 
much of his own way; and accordingly, two days after the dinner 
party, when he was walking near the road leading from Mr. 
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Eustace’s house to Limerick, he saw Louisa turning down a lane 
that led by a circuit to the back entrance of Mr. Eustace’s, estate, 
and as he was evidently unseen by her, he managed to quicken his 

ce, so as to be able to come up with her in the lane without 
ie had the appearance of following her. When he came up 
to her he said: 

“ How do you do, Miss Clare? I hope that Mrs. Eustace js 
quite well. T fear that we kept you up a long time the other 
night.” 

oes made the usual civil answer on such occasions, and he 
then said that he had been taking a walk in the neighbourhood, 
for he had left his tax-cart in the village near at hand, and was 
going to return there for a friend, with whom he was about to 
drive to a neighbouring place to pay a visit. He said that the 
swingletree of their vehicle had "ah ial and he had had the horse 
taken out, and the tax-cart had to be repaired at the forge, but it 
would take a little time, and that he was walking on to look at the 
country. 

She said that she must be sure that he enjoyed himself very 
much, having so much leisure to go about as he liked, and nothing 
to take him from his sport or from any pursuit which he was 
about. 

He said that it seemed so, but appearances were deceitful, and 
that perhaps those that seemed most happy were in reality some- 
times a prey to thoughts of the bitterest kind. 

She-said that she supposed that that was true, but she scarcely 
could think that he himself was an instance of the truth of it. 

He paused some time before he answered her. At last he said 
that it would be the greatest presumption on his part to suppose 
that he could interest her with any account of himself. 

Just then they were surprised by a sudden shower of rain, and 
there being a deserted hut close by, they both, when the rain came 
on, simultaneously agreed to take shelter there. 

Groves expressed himself extremely vexed at finding that she 
was put to any inconvenience, and immediately offered to go to 
her house for an umbrella, if she would stay there till his return. 

She said no, that the shower was not likely to last long, and she 
did not like to give him trouble. 

He said that he had never ceased one moment to think of the 
evening which he had passed in her company. 

Louisa began to look astonished, but scarcely displeased. 

He said that she had never for an instant been out of his 
thoughts since he had seen her last. He, in fact, thought, from 
the artless and rather independent manner which she as well as 
most Insh girls show in contrast to the very cold and repelling one 
which marks the ladies of England, that she was what he would 
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call in his own way, when talking to men of his own set in con- 
fidence at his smoking-room in the club, a free-and-easy girl; but 
the freedom of manner which is so universally Irish is wholly 
different from that which one sees with second-class ladies in 
France and other countries, and is of a kind which results from a 
candour and purity of soul that is totally unconscious of evil 
thoughts. But having gone so far, he said that she had interested 
him so much that he was unable to conceal from her the state of 
his affections, and that she must indeed pardon him for so quickly 
making them known to her. 

Louisa, who thought he must be in joke, did not answer him 
for a little; but he proceeded further, and said that he would be 
in the greatest despair if she would not say something that could 
lead him to hope favourably. 

At last she said that she could not think it possible that he 
could have addressed her in this way after the very short time 
they had been acquainted, and that she must beg of him to desist 
from it. 

He replied by asking a thousand pardons, and cursing his own 
folly that had led him so far to forget himself. He approached 
nearer to her, and entreated her to listen to him. 

She was struck by the warmth of his manner, by his impulsive, 
hasty gestures, marked with such ardour, his burning cheek, by the 
look of his eyes, so concentrated, and by his words, so earnest and 
so eloquent. 

He knelt to her; he attempted toseize her hand. He said that 
if she consented to listen to him, he would be the happiest of 
men. 

She said that she could not possibly, under the circumstances, 
think of listening to what he said now, and hoped that he would 
obey it would be the highest degree of indelicacy to go on as 

e did. 

He said that he had so far transgressed that he could scarcel 
- for her forgiveness; but if she only knew the state of his 

tions she would accord it. 

When he attempted again to seize her hand, she sprung away 
from him out of the hut, and, running with all her speed to the 
gateway which opened to Mr. Eustace’s back entrance, left him 
astonished at her conduct, totally mistaken, as he was, in the 
estimate he had formed of her character. 

He saw that it was in vain to follow her. In fact, he was 
hot at all sure of the way, and she might, he ome be going 
hear some peasant’s house; and the wild haste with which she flew 
away from the hut through the rain showed him that she was 
in earnest, and that it would be quite useless to follow her 
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She had not more than a quarter of a mile to run, and he saw 
her then, after finishing that distance at her utmost speed, turn up 
at the gate, and he consequently knew that she must be going 
some way of which he was not aware, and would probably soon 
reach her home, and his hopes with regard to her would probably 
be crushed for ever. : 

When Louisa found herself safely in Mr. Eustace’s premises, she 
thought to herself what she would do with regard to the way in 
which this young man had behaved, and she came to the conclu- 
sion of letting Mrs. Eustace know that his address to her had been 
such that she had been obliged to leave him, but she was at the 
same time resolved not to let matters go so far as to urge Mr, 
Eustace to call him to account, for she thought in her own mind 
that the punishment of completely breaking with him, and not ac- 
knowledging his presence when they next met, would be sufficient, 
and that he would for his own sake keep his counsel and be silent 
on the subject. 

But she felt, at the same time, the greatest self-upbraiding for 
having allowed herself, notwithstanding the rain, to go into the 
hut and seek shelter there in company with this young man. She, 
before his having behaved so, being quite ignorant of what a very 
imprudent thing it would be to act so, from total inexperience of 
the world, was overwhelmed now with self-shame at the thoughts 
of her indiscretion. 

When she got to Mr. Eustace’s house and had changed her 
clothes, she sought Mrs. Eustace, and told her the story briefly, 
and said that Captain Groves had been in the same hut seeking 
shelter from the sudden shower, that she found he had behaved 
rather forwardly, and notwithstanding the rain she had resolved 
to quit it and leave him there. 

Mrs. Eustace said that if “he means to act as a gentleman 
should do under such circumstances, he will certainly speak to 
your friends; but in the meantime, I think, my dear, it was ex- 
tremely wrong of you to go into the hut, and showed that you 
are quite inexperienced, and it was what you would only expect 
from a very giddy person. However, I must say, that your leaving 
it as you did was quite proper conduct on your part. I shall not 
say anything further, but wait for some declaration on the part of 
Captain Groves.” 

ow, it so happened that this very declaration, which certainly 
was what every person who had any sort of right feeling, m 
Captain Groves’s situation, would have made, was the a last 
thing that he intended. He was very much in debt; he knew 
such a 23 Os marriage with a dowerless girl would not be re 
ceived with favour by his friends; and still more than all, his prin- 
ciples were not of that honourable stamp which lead a man t 
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make the only avowal that can be listened to bya girl like Louisa 
Clare; and, further, he had not the slightest intention of marrying 
any one. His reflections, when left to himself, were full of self- 
condemnation, but it was the self-reproach which arose from the 
consciousness of having by over-hastiness spoiled his hopes of 
winning the favour of the lady in whom he felt such interest. 
He said to himself that the best thing he could do would be to 
apply for leave of absence, and go away for a few months. 

here was no one present but the young lady when the scene 
took place. She would not, he said, noise it abroad, as it would 
not tell much in her own favour to have allowed herself to be left 
in such a predicament, and after some little time he might return 
and make i; ht of it, as a matter of the most trivial consequence. 
So, when ” returned to Limerick, as the season was just 
approaching for granting leave to officers, he waited on the 
eel, and told him that some business of importance required 
his presence in England, and wre, said that it was of great im- 
portance for him to go, received his permission to send in an 
application for leave. 

e then went to Halstead, and told him that he must make his 
apologies for not calling on Mrs. Eustace the next time he should 
visit there, because he really had not time, and was obliged to 
leave the next day, as he was required in England on business, 
and bidding farewell to his brother officers, he left Limerick b 
the stage-coach for Dublin, and was soon over in England with 
his friends. 

He never found it difficult to obtain leave—in fact, like most 
men in the army who are possessed of family interest, his applica- 
tion for a favour of the kind met with help from Colonel Quotille, 
who was not an exception to the generality of commanding 
officers in favouring men who were members of a noble family. 
He even permitted him to go to the general, so as to obtain per- 
mission to take his departure in anticipation of his leave being 
granted, and the general being also one of the same stamp as the 
colonel, no officer whose conduct had been of the most meritorious 
description could have been more successful than he was in eatning 
the favour of his superiors, and obtaining the boons which it was 
in their power to grant. 

When Halstead was being driven home by Captain Groves on 
the evening that they dined together at Mr. Eustace’s, he had to 
endure a great deal of the sort of attack which is called, in the 
language of those young men, “chaff;” he being exceedingly 

vod-humoured, Groves knew he would not take offence, and he 
pt asking him how he liked the taste of the potheen whisky, 

2 mying how much they regretted his absence in the drawing- 
tom, and how sensible he looked when he came up-stairs, and 
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that it was a great pity he had not had a portrait of himself to 
leave at the house before he went away, and with the most vehe- 
ment laughter on the part of Groves, as they drove along amidst 
a running shower of such remarks, they in the course of half an 
hour reached the barracks, and very soon afterwards they sepa- 
rated, wishing each other good-night before they went to their 
beds, Halstead not feeling inclined to prolong their con- 
versation. 

But the next day the sensations of Halstead were of the most 
unpleasant kind, both materially, inasmuch as a throbbing head- 
ache could go, and mentally, inasmuch as he felt as if he should 
never be able to appear in the presence of the two ladies in whose 
company he had dined the night before. There is a sense of in- 
curring ridicule which we all know is more cutting and less easy 
to bear than any feeling which is incidental to the mind of a 
young man. 

But it was really not so bad for his hopes as he himself ima- 
gined. Louisa had been surprised—taken aback—even to a 
certain sense fascinated by the brilliant and imposing manners of 
Groves, but it was, as the French writer has it, more a sense of 
admiration than a feeling of love. “ We do not always love those we 
admire, but we do love those who admire us.” She might admire the 
wondrous power of his conversation, but she felt that she was not 
cial, She was as yet heart whole. She recollected the 
respectful and unobtrusive style of the officer whom she had first 
become acquainted with, and it did not suffer in comparison with 
the more shining qualifications of his rival when all things were 
calmly reviewed by her in her inmost mind. She knew also that 
Mr. Tustace was to blame for keeping him below, and for allowing 
him to indulge a little too freely. 

Halstead, when he recalled the scene, felt ready to sink into 
the earth, and dreaded paying the visit which he knew he 
should have to go through at the house. But now that Groves 
was gone, and the share which he had in heaping the sense of 
ridicule upon him removed, he thought that he must not let many 
days pass over without going there Groves, who would never on 
any occasion be likely to act as a herald to his own defeat, took 
care not to mention anything with regard to his meeting Louisa 
on the rainy day that the scene occurred in the deserted hut. 

So when Halstead drove over to Mr. Eustace’s the day after 
Groves had taken his departure, he was fully under the impression 
that Groves was the favoured person, and that it would be m 
a formal visit on his part, and that with regard to any hopes for 
him of winning the lady’s favour he had none. He thought 1 
was much better to get over the awkwardness of the visit as soon 
as possible; but though he felt the greatest and most disin 
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attachment for the young lady, he despaired of being able to 
induce her to feel reciprocally. When he arrived at the door of 
the house, he asked if Mrs, Eustace was at home, and being 
answered in the affirmative, was shown into the drawing-room 

where Mrs. Eustace, who from a top window of the house had 
seen the tax-cart coming up the avenue, was seated. Her attention 
had been very feelingly engaged by what Louisa had told her, 
and she was determined to hear what she could of the captain, who 
had chosen to make himself so very particular in his addresses to 
her. So when Captain Halstead was announced, she felt it better 
for her to appear first. On seeing the vehicle, she was surprised 
that his former companion did not accompany him. After a few 
common-place remarks, Halstead said that he had to apologise for 
his friend Captain Groves, who had been obliged to leave the 
country, having business in England, and was sorry that he had 
been called away so suddenly that he had not had time to come 
and pay a visit there before his departure. 

Mrs. Eustace looked at Captain Halstead surprised, and saw by 
his ingenuous countenance that he was only saying what he was 
told to say, and certainly she concluded that he was not aware of 
what had passed between Groves and Louisa, so she said to her- 
self that she would not mention anything more about it. She 
asked him whether he was gone for any length’ of time; and 
Halstead said that he would not be back for three months. Mrs. 
Eustace’s woman’s wit instantly saw how the case stood. If the 
gentleman had any proper intentions he would not defer making 
an explanation before he left the country, so now that he had 
received a rebuff, he had gone away on purpose to avoid meeting 
the person who had given it to him. 

They conversed together on indifferent topics for a few minutes, 
and Louisa entered. She looked, Halstead thought, more beau- 
tiful than ever. She was dressed in a light muslin dress; her 
dark hair and high colour shone in contrast to this. The day was 
avery bright autumn one, and the rays of the sun on the crimson 
curtains fell on her figure as she entered and walked to where Mrs, 

ce was sitting, so as to show it off to full perfection. She 
took his hand, as he rose and bowed upon her entrance ; and he 
thought what a fortunate being Groves was to have interested 
such a charming person. He was fully under the belief that she 
been dazzled by his friend’s conversation, and was not read 
to vouchsafe a thought to himself. .When he mentioned that his 
friend had left the regiment for England, he thought that he saw 
ne colour deepening in her cheek, that her black eyes instantly 
up with a more lustrous gaze, and her brow contracted slightly, 
#8 it were, with an angry impulse. He said to himself, “ What can 
Mean; surely nothing could have been more pleased than she 
.——VOL. CXLV. NO. DLXXXVII. 20 
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was with him when I last saw them together, and she, during the 
whole time of the dinner going on, chained, as it were, to the 
chariot of triumphal art hung upon his accents.” She did not 
utter one syllable with regard to Groves. 

Even though not the brightest of mortals for discerning the 
thoughts of his friends, Halstead could not but see that there was 
something that had happened to make his name a forbidden topic; 
but he was, nevertheless, quite at a loss to know whether it arose 
from the cause of her being indignant at his having quitted the 
place without paying the attention of a visit, or from something 
that had been said while he had been at the house on the last 
evening when they dined there. 

They conversed together on other subjects, in which Mrs, 
Eustace, whose curiosity was rather excited by what had happened 
to Louisa, also took part, and, after a short time, Halstead took 
leave. He met Mr. Sones just as he was leaving the vestibule, 
and received from him a most cordial invitation to come some da 
and shoot with him. He said that he hoped he might be able to 
come; and Mr. Eustace told him that any day would suit him, so 
partial was he to the sport, but that, in order that they might be 
sure of meeting, if the ensuing Monday would answer, he would 
be ready on that day. Halstead agreed to this, and was the more 
rejoiced now at having an opportunity of again visiting at the 
house, as he began to perceive that he had not fallen in the esti- 
mation of her who was never absent from his mind. 































WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.” 


XVI. 


AFTER SOME LIVELY PRELIMINARIES INVOLVING COFFEE, BLOWS, AND LOVE 


Twat evening Lord Knipp came, according to appointment, t 
Noel Manners’s rooms, and, having lighted a cigar, arranged him 
self comfortably on a stunted sofa, which one would hope 
seen better days—poor Noel’s stock of furniture was not very 
large and by no means showy—where he lay sipping his coffee 
and puffing out smoke ; looking, as Noel remarked, like a good-for 
nothmg young epicurean, upon whose mind the cares of 


thoughtless young soul sat about as lightly as did the gorgeo 
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‘smoking-cap on his head. Manners sat opposite in an arm-chair, 
which in the course of its cranky existence had lost an arm; and 
he, too, smoked and sipped, — hard at the fire between the 
puis as though the cheery glow pleasantly soothed and animated 
his thoughts, as well as his body. And he puffed away in silence 
until Archie, who had devoured intermittently three small seg- 
ments of buttered toast besmeared with anchovy paste, lost all 


ence, and in a sudden impulse which, had any mortal result 
owed, would probably have been pronounced homicidal by an 
enlightened British Jury, projected a paper-covered volume of the 
sixpenny edition of the Waverley Novels at his friend’s head. 

“What do you say to that kind of argument? Wake up, you 
unsociable old cynic. You and the fire may have some secret 
understanding between you, but it’s abominably uncivil to ignore 
my presence like this. Talk of epicureans, I'd sooner be an 
epicurean with my eyes open and my tongue wagging, than a 
“be 


y lotos-eater, to whom somebody I know is uncommonly 
ogous.” 


Manners showed consciousness of being hit by shaking his 
head, looking out of the corners of his eyes, and adjusting a 
curl which had been disturbed; nevertheless he puffed on in 
silence. 

«That wasn’t enough, was it?’ said Archie, poising a “ Liddel 
and Scott,” which might possibly have gone the way of the 
Waverley, but that Manners, deeming his pate something more 
malleable than a turret ship, stood this time on the defensive, and 
by a sudden coup—the joint performance of himself and the 
poker—sent the immortal lexicon whizzing with hideous crackling 
of leaves past Archie’s ears to, the back of the sofa. 

After which he resumed his pipe, but lay back in his chair and 
stared at Archie instead of at the fire. 

“ Lotos-eating in my case is, you will observe, compatible with 
the instinct of self-preservation. My good Archie, Liddel can hit 
hard even without his hide. Confound you! can’t you use your 
own books when you want to play the fool? E picked that lexicon 
- ba a book-stall in Holborn, and paid three-and-sixpence for it. 

sewing was good enough when I got it, and now, I suppose, 
I shall have enough to do to get sigma and tau to hold together. 
Itwas a particular pet of mine, and, of course, with your barbarous 
want of tact you must pounce upon a favourite. And why inter- 
fere with my digestion? What do you want?” 

“Want? Speech, language, rage, noise, fury, anything but 

OS nea 

~ When shall I see Kate Treeby again, Noe; my pretty brown- 
haired. Katie ?” eba rian 

‘“*Perturiunt montes’ with a vengeance,” replied the other, 
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“though I might have guessed in what quarter the wind was 
sitting. How are things situated? Are she and her family to be 
at Ashleigh at Easter?” 

“Of course, unless I take a run down to their cottage and look 
at her with an apron on and her sleeves tucked up, helping the 
cook to bake, which I’ve no objection to do, for I know it would 
be the prettiest sight inChristendom. Just imagine it, Noe; pic- 
ture her to yourself in a jolly, unsophisticated cotton dress, with 
those delicate, white, round arms of hers bared to the elbows. It 
would beat anything one ever saw in the Royal Academy. Phebus 
Apollo, why didn’t you smile on my birth—why didn’t you make 
an artistof me? By Jove! I would have painted a picture of her, 
and tried my fortune with the hanging committee.” 

“ And it would have appeared in the catalogue as No. 399, ‘ The 
Neat-handed Phyllis.’ There is time yet to learn. But to return 
to your question. I presume in any case you will see Miss Treeby 
at Easter. When are you and she to be married?” 

“The moment I leave college, and that’s long enough to wait, 
I think. ‘Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed steeds,’ three hundred 


b 


times to Phoebus’s mansion, and 

“You needn’t wage a purposeless war against my furniture, at 
any rate,” interrupted Manners, as Archie’s foot for the fourth 
time was about to be propelled with considerable energy against 
the rickety shoulder of the sofa. 

“ Bah! you cold-blooded savage, you don’t know what sym- 
pathy means. You must assume the old housewife, forsooth, and 
get thrifty about your miserable chairs and tables in the very 
middle of a fellow’s impassioned rhapsody. Where’s your taste for 
the harmonious and appropriate? ere’s your tact? Where's 
your poetical instinct? Well, but look here, Noe; don’t you think 
Catherine an incomparable creature?” 

“In what way? In looks?” 

“Tn looks, in manner, in movement, in style, in disposition, in 
omnibus rebus.” 

“ She has a fine face,” said Manners; “its expression is good. 
Her style is good, too, but needs some finish. As for her cha- 
racter, recollect that, with the exception of sitting next her for an 
hour at dinner, I have had no opportunity of ieolites _ 

“ Granted, Noey; but you knowan hour of acquaintance to you 
is as good as ten years to a thousand other fellows. Tell me now, 
like a candid old soul, how did she strike you?” 

“T liked her,” said Manners. 

“Tush! Liked her! What a way of putting it! Whats 
way of talking to a fellow of his soul’s idol. Good Heavens! To 
speak like that of such a superb creature! Last night’s frost must 
have frozen your blood as well as the water in the jugs. Can’t you 
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tell me at least whether you think I’ve made a good choice or 
not ?” | 

“T am glad she has fallen to you,” replied Manners. “TI hope 

u will always appreciate her.” 

“Quite the guide, pein ye and friend,” said Archie, laugh- 
ing, “not to speak of the fond father of the novel. Katie and I 
are at your feet imploring your blessing. Bid us rise and be 
happy for ever. One would almost fancy you had been smitten 
yourself. An hour? Hours work wonders sometimes; pooh! so 
do moments.’ 

“Tts infernally cold,” remarked Manners, giving the fire a great 
kick with his foot, and then emptying half the coal-scuttle on top 
of it. | 

“Ts it?’ said Archie. Your coffee isn’t. I’m as hot as a 
muffin. But you’re a piece of ice in every way to-night, you 
know; the cold must have got to your ganglionic nerve, old fellow, 
What'll rouse you? What'll warm you? Oh, by the way, we 
were to discuss—yes, coffee and discussion, We've done the 
coffee; now let’s polish off the theology. You never answered 
my question. How long do you a to have to wait before 
you can announce yourself as a radical and bona fide Christian?” 

Manners laughed. 

“Whatever you do, don’t transpose the words and ask me when 
I expect to become a Christian radical.” 

And then his face assumed that sardonic expression, and he 

ke in that acrid voice which caused silly people, who were not 
in the habit of looking below the surface as regarded people or 
things, to imagine him one of the most cynical and heartless young 
men they had ever come across. 


XVII. 


—NOEL MANNERS COMMENCES HIS PHILIPPIC AGAINST MODERN CHRISTIANS, 


“A Curistran? <A bona fide Christian? Yes, Archie, the 
two things are vastly different. Always keep the distinction clear 
im your own mind, and make it clear to everybody else, I beseech 
you. It is a case of a distinction with a difference, and a very 
marked one. A bona fide Christian—a Christian who approxi- 
‘Mates in some degree to the character of the author of his religion 
—a Christian who seems to mean what he says, and to be what he 
seems; well, to be sure the apostles belonged to that class, and I 
dare say a lot of the early fathers, as they are called, and no doubt a 
good many of the martyrs, and I suppose one may throw in most 
of those divines which history, tradition, and the hymn-book make 
Us acquainted with; doubtless, too, a score or so of our heroic old 
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ancestors—muscular Christians after Kingsley’s own heart—who 
could fight the flesh and the devil while they were fighting the 
Saracens, and say their prayers as they buckled on their armour, 
Peace to their manes! But a bona fide Christian of to-day? Is 
he to be found, Knipp? Is the species extinct? Can one get 
specimens except in fossil? Doesn’t one think of them in the 
good old days, as one thinks of the dinotheriums and mastodons 
of the paleontological period? A modern Christian, Knipp, a 
latter-day Christian, a ninteenth-century Christian! Just consider 
the creature. Isn’t he a huge anachronism? Isn’t he a monstrous 
libel? Isn’t he a gigantic——-eh? Is anything the matter?’ 

“Hum! What you call a clean sweep,” said Archie, who had 
taken his cigar from his mouth and begun to whistle with a some- 
what solemn and uneasy, not to say scandalised, expression of coun- 
tenance, which altogether produced a comical effect. “I say 
you're too bad; you're jumbling everybody up together and 
taking no account of the exceptions.” 

“Isn't he a gigantic anomaly?’ continued Manners, finishing 
his sentence. “My good Knipp, if you have objections to make, 
at least keep them till 1 have done, especially if they are unrea- 
sonable ones. Whatever you do don’t get flurried, and don’t get 
suspicious; don’t suppose J am going to be personal. Of course 
there are exceptions; there are always a certain number of knees 
that have not bowed to Baal, and a.certain number of lips that 
have not kissed him, always some Abdiels ‘faithful ’mong the 
faithless found;’ but, as you know well enough, exceptions only 
prove the rule. I take the average. And what can you say of 
the average? of the average. of so-called Christians of Victoria’s 
reiyyn, with their madnesses and childishness, and miserable feuds 
and heartburnings. What can describe them? These Protestants 
who practically do everything but protest, these Christians who in 
habit and life suggest everything but Christ; who are always acting 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out. Nervous alarmists, for ever in 4 
fright that somebody is going to strike a death-blow at their 
faith; always behaving as if they were haunted by an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that their religion stood upon rotten foundations; 
for ever wanting to smother it up in a mysterious veil, as though 
they were terrified even at the hint of a scrutiny; always dog- 
matising, always explaining away, always making convenient com 
promises and comfortable accommodations; everlastingly apolo 
gising, yet in their lives the very worst apologists, the very worst 
advocates that could possibly be found. Save us from our friends, 
indeed! Oh, Knipp, they’re a sorry lot these nominal repre 
sentatives of that perfect Person whose glorious example 
precepts stare them in the face every day of their lives; they’res 
miserable lot, with their narrowness, and bigotry, and pharisaism, 
and grovelling superstitions, and abject terrors, and silly romance, 
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~ gnd sickly sentimentalism, and maudlin enthusiasm, and villainous 


pretensions, and endless and odious affectations, and horrid prim- 
ness, and preciseness, and pedantry, and horrible sanctimonious- 
ness, and atrocious disingenuousness, and ludicrous simplicity, and 
posterous blundering, and rant, and cant, and conceit! I’ve 
Sa the last century called the Age of Brass, wouldn’t the present 
one make a capital pendent as the Plated Age? Isn’t it notorious 
for its shams, and quackeries, and hypocrisies of all kinds? To 
my mind, one of the biggest, if not the very biggest among them 
is its Christianity. How will history find figures and symbols 
to describe it? Rouge, enamel, false hair, pinchbeck, tinsel, 
paste, Holloway’s pills—anything, in fact, which would convey 
the notion of artificiality, quackery, humbug. I’m speaking of 
the general religious character of the time, mind; I’m not thinking 
of individuals; I’m looking at the matter entirely from a national 
point of view. We talk a lot of stuff about our civilisation and 
our position as the champions of Christendom, and our province 
of converting the world. Good God! we never needed converting 
more ourselves; we need our canting mouths stopped and our 
false and hollow bosoms torn open and shown to us, whited sepul- 
chres that we are! We preach the gospel! we make converts! we 
lytise! We need another St. Augustine to come to us and 
ise us into something like faith, and honesty, and passion; we 
need to wage a crusade against ourselves, e were once sans- 
eulottes, you know, and dabbled pretty freely in woad, and were 
religious after a somewhat barbarous fashion, and now that we 
hide our nakedness under decent broadcloth and cease to tattoo our 
bodies—though, to be sure, there are certain women who have a 
fancy for representing their ancestors’ tastes in their cheeks—we 
ume ourselves with having done with barbarity altogether— 
y! twaddle! 

“In religion, at any rate—practical religion, I mean, not 
theoretical—the aggregate of British Christians are unmitigated 
barbarians. And if you want to know which division of the 
United Kingdom is the most particularly distinguished for its 
barbarity, I say at once Scotland. Ireland looks the worst, if you 
like, but in reality Scotland is ten times deeper in the mud, be- 
cause while Ireland is priest-ridden and groans under the tyranny, 
poor Scotia is priest-ridden in a dream of freedom, and hugs her 
invisible chains with the most absolute content. You'll bear me 


Out there, Archie; you and I have learned a little about Scotland 


at Pitfogie; we’ve seen something: more of her than her lovel 
glens and lochs. Caledonia the civilised! Mr. Buckle, i 
entirely agree with you! What a pitiful piece of rubbish her 
lesiastical system is!—that precious system which her crack- 
brained clergy amuse themselves with thinking a model for all 
endom. And those clergy themselves. Faw! Conglome- 
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rate of bigot, boor, and pedant. You might fill a quarto with 
anatomical studies of that marvellous, many-sided, incomparable 
animal the Presbyterian; but let him pass for the present. [Pm 
talking of British Christians. Take two things alone as evidence 
of their barbarity—their rage for dogma and for classifying. As 
to classifying, they’ve grown as scientific as Cuvier in the prompt- 
ness and precision with which one Christian identifies the species 
of another, pops him under his proper head, and gives his reasons 
for the same. Given Christian A., is he to be classed under the 
carnivora or the mammalia? Is he High Church, Low Church, 
or Broad Church? Have you examined his teeth, his claws, his 
tarsi? Minutely; and beyond all doubt he belongs to that 
dangerous and offensive tribe of animal the latitudinarian—an 
unclean animal, which neither divides the hoof nor chews the cud. 
As to specimen B. there can be no question; specimen B. is a 
High Churchman—unclean, too; he divides the hoof, but does 
not chew the cud. Thus if C. is the classifier, and C. happens to 
be what he calls a Low Churchman or Evangelical, then C. im- 
mediately draws a little line between himself and A. and B., and 
feels them to be quite different animals to himself. And so the 
dear creatures go on, each drawing his hard and fast line of sepa- 
ration, and nourishing a thousand childish antipathies and stupid 
animosities, which make him and his religion a byword and a 
derision, and a hissing and an astonishment to all folk of ordinary 
common sense. You yourself, Archie—don’t doubt it—have been 
duly classified, and to many an orthodox papa and doctrinal auntie 
you are spiritually a not very clean young gentleman. And as 
for your humble servant, I know certain ecclesiastical Musselmen 
who look upon him as a porker. Could you count the sects, per- 
suasions, denominations, in what is surely in fine irony called “the 
Church of Christ?” I defy you to. But that is nothing. Let 
them split up into as many little segments as they like. 1 should 
like to know, could you count up the spites, and bitternesses, and 
follies to which these endless sects and persuasions give rise? 
Think of that splendid halo of harmony which girt the brows of 
the early Christians, and contrast it with the ugly black shadows 
which disfigure the Latter-day Saints! Take a Feegee islander, 
and set him on the top of St. Paul’s, and let it be possible for him 
to behold at one glance the whole of the representatives of British 
Christianity moving in their mutual relations, and then, pointing 
to them, cry, ‘ See _ these Christians love one another.’ There, 
my dear pagan, is the inducement to throw your idols to the moles 
and to the bats, and to cast in your lot with us. 

“ What an exquisite satire! Oh, Powers Celestial ! The wonder- 
ful taste some people seem to have for making their faith con- 


temptible! Qui fit? Wait a minute till I have had some more 
co 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR STREET. 


VII. 


My little research into my recollections of life has led me to 
the involuntary use of a word representing a form of art of which 
I did not think when I took up the pen—the word tragedy. 
Giving up altogether as ideals of life the purely sentimental and 
imaginative fiction and the impurely sensational and realistic one, 
I discover that in the drama there is more of the truth of life 
than in the novel. Yes, our street had its tragedy and comedy, 
though difficult to reproduce in narration that can in no way be 
dramatic. Connected with our street another tragedy may be 
recorded, but I cannot persuade myself to name it a minor one, 
although it seemed to make no very profound impression on some 
of those concerned in it. 

In opening my recollections with the person who had once 
seemed to me the most like a heroine of a novel, Adelaide B., I 
had occasion to speak of her cousin Caroline D., who had perhaps 
_ even more of the attributes that go to the forming of that kind of 

rsonage than she had. Caroline was quite as handsome as 
Adelaide, but of a totally different style of beauty. Her figure, 
quite as tall, was more fragile and elegant than Adelaide’s, her face 
more delicate in its fairness and more sentimental in expression. 
Ihave said that she was an only child, that it was known her 
fortune would be large, and that she had at an early period refused 
many offers of marriage in London; I have also hinted that at 
the time when Mr. E. proposed for Adelaide, Caroline’s affections 
were irrevocably engaged—engaged without having been solicited 
—she was not even sure that the man whom she loved loved her. 

At the gay watering-place to which the two young London 
beauties came there was a certain friend of Mr. E.’s, whom he 
Introduced to them. No man could have been more thoroughly 
different from him in character than was Mr. Y., the gentleman in 
question. He did not propose for her, yet she felt certain that 
neither her person nor her fortune would be unacceptable to him, 
and she went back to town by no means unhappy. Her cousin’s 
first home in our town was a gay one, and Caroline was a frequent 
visitor in it. In fact, she seemed at last disposed to abandon for 
ther own more brilliant establishment of which she was to be 
mistress. ‘The attraction that drew her to Adelaide’s was that of 
meeting frequently the man whom she had loved from her first 
imterview with him. It soon became evident that he, too, loved. 
He asked and obtained from her the permission to make his pro- 
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posal for her hand to her father. Accordingly, he took his journey 


to London, presented himself, proposed in due form, and was very 
decidedly refused: her visits to Adelaide prohibited. This rejec- 
tion of her lover and interdiction of communication with him by 
no means tended to diminish Caroline’s passion for him. But she 
loved and respected her father; she would not openly and unduti- 
fully oppose him; she would submit, and would remain unmarried, ~ 
So she resolved. © 

It seemed probable that she would keep her resolve, for some 
years passed, and she was still unmarried. She who had had some 
score of lovers from whom to choose had been indifferent to them 
all, and had, it appeared, fixed her affections on the wrong man. 
But was he the wrong man? Let us see. Mr. V. was in personal 
appearance one who might captivate any woman, so handsome was 
he, so manly, so animated. He was of a good old family, a county 
magistrate, and held himself a little above our mercantile men. 
Those were the days of Tory ascendancy and of violent, writhing, 
struggling radicalism, looked on by Mr. V. as an offensive snake 
to be trodden under his horse’s hoof, or under the iron heel of his 
boot. Was it for this that Mr. D. objected to accept him as a 
son-in-law? Certainly not. He, a Londoner, and a man of busi- 
ness, might have his own peculiar views of political matters, but 
he could have none that would hinder him from looking with some 
degree of respect on a Tory squire. With all his esteem, however, 
for Toryism and squirearchy, he had a greater esteem for a weighty> 
purse than for anything else. He admired Adelaide’s husband for 
the talent and industry by which he had made himself rich. He 
could not admire the man who wished to be Caroline’s husband, 
because his occupation in life seemed only to have been that of 
making himself, not poor, but certainly less rich from year to 

ear. 

The handsome and fascinating Mr. V. left London disappointed; 
but I shall not take upon me to say that he was either a sadder or 
a wiser man in consequence of his disappointment. He promised 
Caroline that he would become a thorough man of business, and 
become worthy of her, in her father’s sense of worthiness. She 
kept a good heart on his departure, and a very firm determination 
to have no other man for her husband. Time passed, and her 
father’s firmness began to yield a little to hers. There were, 
besides, good accounts from the E.s of Mr. V.’s attention to 
business. 

Eventually Caroline was allowed to renew her visits to Adelaide, 
whose husband had experienced his first reverse, and had esta- 
blished his family in our street. Eventually feminine persistency 

revailed. Mr. V. went again to London—was well received by 


aroline’s father, was thereupon so gay and agreeable that he was 
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taken into the greatest favour, Mr. D. ere to himself 


that V. was not a man whom a woman could love by halves. He 
was accepted as the future husband of Caroline, and left town 
surely a happy man. Perhaps so? 

In our commercial towns, always extending on every side and 
needing habitations for all classes of persons, we generally find, 
either cowering behind the respectable. street, or pretty near it, 
one of a different character. I do not say one that is not respect- 
able, for that would imply that it was inhabited by disreputable 
people, whilst, in general, the inhabitants of such streets have 
only the crime of poverty to degrade them. Our respectable 
strect had its poor relation of this sort, just parallel with it, at the 
back of the row of houses in which the E.s and we lived. Of 
course the servants made many acquaintances in the little street, 
and a great deal of gossip about the great neighbours was carried 
to the small ones. It was known that Mrs. E. was going to town 
to be present at her cousin’s wedding, a circumstance discussed, 
no doubt, among the domestics and their back-door friends. Just 
as the time fixed for the marriage drew near, our street was 
_ startled one morning by the furious clatter of a horse’s hoofs, and 
those who went to their windows were astonished by the lightning 
flash of Mr. V.’s passage before them, hatless, vo in full gallop. 
Immediately after followed a medical man, in hot haste too; but 
there was something more than hot haste in Mr. V.’s career. And 
well there might be! Now comes the tragedy, of which our 
street was cognisant, although it did not occur in it, but in that 
inferior street—neighbour, nay relative, of ours, as I may say. 

There lived a very pretty, modest young dressmaker. Every 
one said she was modest, yet without having a husband she was a 
mother. Who was the father of her baby boy? No one knew 
positively; there were some vague suspicions afloat, never con- 
firmed until the fatal morning of which I speak. The certainty 
that Mr. V. was going to be married had driven her frantic, and 
she had taken poison. The person with whom she lodged had 
carried him the tidings, which he received just as he had entered 
his house after his morning’s ride. He sprang again on his horse, 
ordered a doctor to follow him, and for the first time in open day- 
light visited the little street. What were to him at that moment 
his fine figure, his handsome face, his wit, his gaiety, his successes 
in society? He felt deeply the solemn position in which he was 
placed—almost that of a murderer. Every effort to restore the 
unfortunate young woman to life was unavailing. The legal 
formalities of an inquest had to be gone through, and in them 
Mr. V.’s name was fonleuie treated, either because men have a 
tender feeling for one another in such cases, or because he was 
generally liked. Nevertheless, if there were hundreds of jurors 
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to shake their heads pitifully, and say, “such things occur in all 
our low streets,” and if we had hundreds of Goethes to make fine 
poems about them, confounding all moral sense, nevertheless such 
things must remain simply horrible tragedies, and Shakspeare’s 
homely morality that “our pleasant vices are made the whips to 
scourge us,” will remain unshaken to the end of time. Mr, V, 
found its truth eventually. 

Whether Mr. D. were ever made acquainted with the sad event, 
I know not. Caroline heard of it from her lover, pitied him, de- 
clared that he was right in having the baby boy taken home to his 
house, and in determining to be a true father to it. She married 
him; but before she came to his house in our town, the child was 
sent with its nurse to lodge in the country. The V.s did not live 
in our street; they were, however, often at the E.s, and how 
matters went on with them was well known to us. The boy was 
brought home, after a time, to his father’s house; Mrs. V. had 
children, and the rough, hardy, spoiled urchin began to be very 
troublesome among the more daintily brought up little creatures 
in the nursery. Some persons insinuated that to bring up such a 
child among gentlemen’s children in that way, was not a good 
example for nurserymaids and housemaids. On that point he had 
no opinion. A man with his conscience violently moved for the 
moment, must do what that conscience dictates. 

The boy was sent to school—not a very expensive school, but a 
good one. He was, when he had obtained a certain amount of 
education, to be apprenticed to some good trade. In the mean 
time he was received at his father’s in his holidays, but was always 
less and less acceptable there from his bold and independent 
manners. His years of apprenticeship came; he was then to be 
lodged by himself, to be no more a guest at his father’s. That he 
was ill brought up either to master the world or to submit to it in 
peace was but too certain. He became reckless and dissipated, got 
into debt, and cost his father large sums. ‘The patience that bore 
with him for years was at last exhausted ; it was made known that 
no debts of his would be paid, and he disappeared in the darkness 
of the large realm of scamps in our midst. 

Mr. V. was not successful in business, but that was not of much 
importance, as on the death of his father-in-law, his wife’s large 
fortune was sufficient for all their desires. They left our town and 
resided in London, before the great change in the affairs of Mr. 
E. and of Adelaide. Indeed, Mr. and Mrs. V. were dead before 
the final misfortunes which reduced the E.s to poverty. 
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Vii. 


In relating the simply actual of some lives, I found myself led 
to name the art-dramatic as more closely connected with life than 
the art-narrative, as one may call the novel. And now I come to 
another conclusion, that the tragic side of our nature is much more 
easily reproduced than the comic. I have given some matters suf- 
ficiently tragical of our street; but how am I to give what would 
be comical? ‘The tragical belongs to a man’s a re nature, and 
influences his whole life ; the comical to only a part of his nature, 
his intellect, and is but incidental in its effect. I have had to tell 
of things which show how wrongly men and women judge, how 
falsely they estimate the good and the ill of life. But the wrong 
judgment, the false estimate were not made by stupid men and 
women; it was not the intellect that was at fault. One cannot feel 
their mistakes to have been in any way ludicrous, | 

At the time of the revolution of i eran in France, a patriot 
exclaimed bitterly, “ Talent is to be found at every street corner; 
itis in character that we are wanting.” It cannot yet be said of 
us English that talent is to be found at every street corner; but 
unquestionably something of late has suggested the notion, both 
abroad and at home, that we are wanting in character—that is, in 

ood character—in the entirety of those principles which make the 

onest man. However, all this is of modern days, and far from 
“our street,” and I go back to its ancient days before railway 
times, that being our era of Nabonassar—I believe that is his name 
in old history books. 

On the right side of the street, entering at the east end, the first 
house was inhabited by a veteran son of war, a retired half-pay 
captain. Entering at the west end, in the first house on the right, 
dwelt a veteran (if the word can be applied in this case) son of 
the law, a retired solicitor. Each of shone gentlemen—we have 

into the professions and out of commercial life—each of them 
done fair lemons whom, it is to be supposed, he loved passing 
well. I mean, that each loved his own daughter, not his neigh- 
bour’s, which would not have been an impossible thing, nor an 
immoral one either, for the two vetérans were widowers. Now, 
these gentlemanly neighbours might in dry weather have taken 
the diagonal of the street, and have visited one another without 
dirtying their boots. In wet weather they might have kept to the 
parapets and crossings; but in no case could there have been any 
intercourse between them without its being evident to all the little 
‘ommunity of our street. There was not any. 
The captain, a worthy and an honourable man, had done better 
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for himself in a worldly point of view than the lawyer. He mar- 
ried a lady of large fortune, and, as long as his daughter was 
under age, he had a handsome income, and, indeed, even after she 
should have reached her twenty-first year, he would have, as long as 
he lived, a comfortable addition to his half-pay.. The young lady, 
Clara, was at the time I begin my story about eighteen. The 
solicitor’s daughter, Julia, a very handsome person, was some ten 
years older, but looked much younger than she was. Now it was 
clear to all the street—for all the street must have seen had it been 
otherwise—that the widower neighbours never visited each other 
either with dirty boots or clean. The man of the sword was a 
dull man; the man of the law extremely. witty and amusing, but 
he had spent his wife’s fortune in riotous living, and had done no 
good for his family. He could not be admitted among the inti- 
mates of so honourable a soldier as our captain. It was in vain 
that the street said, or, rather, that pert people in it would say, 
“ What a pity those two old fellows could not exchange daughters, 
and each of them have a nice wife in his age!” 

But if the fathers did not visit the daughters did. There was a 
great deal of coming and going between the two corner houses— 
that is to say, between certain inmates of them. Now, those 
immates were their two fair young mistresses. In truth, it must, 
however, be said that Clara was by no means so frequent a visitor 
at the lawyer’s as Julia was at the captain’s. No kind of weather 
prevented her from crossing the street either diagonally or in 
some other fashion. On a cold winter's evening, with a warm 
shawl thrown over her beautiful blonde hair and covering her fair 
shoulders, she would trip over to her dear Clara, and spend many 
an after-dinner hour seated on a low stool beside the mantelpiece. 
There, with her face turned towards the captain in his lounging- 
chair, she would listen, if not with the passionate earnestness of 
Desdemona, at least with wonderful patience to long stories of 
battles in Spain and France in which he had borne a part. He 
was not an Othello, certainly, but, as an old chronicler says, “I 
never yet heard that it was a thing discreditable to a great captain 
to love woman and beauty,” and our captain was no exception to © 
what is implied in these words. 

The captain was not much visited in our street, as his military 
anecdotes had little in them to interest business men, and the 
lawyer was little visited because his character was not an acceptable 
one to respectable husbands and fathers. There was, however, one 
of his neighbours, an Irishman, who was intimate with him. 

The exchange of daughters between the widowers was not to 
be thought of, but there were some watchful damsels in our street 
who noted the proceedings of the lovely Julia with some interest, 
and began to suspect some affair of the heart, or of matmmony, 














though the steady continuance of the same course of things for 
three years was rather baffling. “ Why,” they asked themselves, 
“if the captain meant to marry Miss J ulia, not do so at once 
before he was any older.” They were young girls who asked this. 
Julia was not a young girl—indeed, Clara could not now be 
called a young ot she was past twenty-one. 

The little mystery of the two widowers’ homes was cleared up 
at the lawyer’s abode first of all. He had a son who had attained 
his majority, who worked hard at his own profession, and on 
whom he looked with Falstaff’s contempt for the cool-blooded 
Prince John. We were in the reign of dandies then. On a 
certain morning this son of his appeared in such extremely well- 
fitting new clothes, and altogether looked so spruce, that the 
pereere utterance on seeing him to his usual ejaculation, “ By 

ove 

“Well, sir, a man always puts on his best on his wedding 
morning,” understanding that there was something interrogatory 
in the appeal to the head of the Olympian deities. : 

“ And who the deuce is going to marry you?” 

“ Clara——” 

“ Whew !”—a long whistle. “ Why, then, ‘ upon mee honour 
and beedad,’ as our friend over the way says——’ 

“Your friend, sir,” interposed the son. 

, “My friend, then—we must be particular now—then, upon my 
honour you have done well. I say, who drew up the marriage 
settlements ?” 

“None were needed; things were so settled by the wills of her 
grandfather and her mother.” 

Here Julia entered the room, looking lovely in white muslin, 
and wearing a few pearl ornaments. 

“Oh! the bridesmaid, I suppose?” said her father. 

“No, papa. A bride.” 

“Bride? And who is bridegroom?” 

“Captain » she replied, with a low courtesy. 

“Ah, sly puss! sly puss! Go your ways, children; you need 
no father.” 

“Here is the carriage. Good-bye, papa. Betsy will take good 
care of you.” And receiving a shawl from the hands of said 
Betsy, an old servant, she kissed her father’s cheek and tripped off. 

“Good-bye, sir,” said the son, holding out his hand; “ you will 
and all right at the office, and a balance at the bank in your favour. 
Thave taken an office for myself in street.” 

“And where are you going now?” 

“Clara and I have never been in London, so we are going there 
for a fortnight, and Julia and the Captain go to the Lakes.” 


As he spoke he took. his place beside his sister in the carriage. 
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It drove off, and was followed by another from the opposite side 
of the street. The lawyer went back into his parlour to take his 
breakfast, wubtering: 

“Deuced clever! Julia and the captain gone to the Lakes!” 

Neither of these closely-related married pairs ever came to reside 
in our street. The younger of them took a handsome house in a 
distant and a very fashionable part of the town. The elder of them 
were among the first of that crowd of half-pay captains and whole- 
pay Irish incumbents who found in so many towns.of France and 
Germany cheaper living and a vast deal more amusement for 
themselves and their families than they would have had at home. 
The lawyer remained among us until the neglected and dilapidated 
appearance of his house took from our street its old respectable air, 
that would have made a stranger exclaim on entering it, “ Ye few, 

e happy few, ye band of brothers!” so much alike were all the 

hen: in external aye 

I began by saying that talent was not to be found at every street 
corner, but I think I have proved that it existed at one corner of 
“ our street.” 








HOW MARK ANTONY WAS “HOOKED” WHILE 
FISHING. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 


Mark Antony loved to distraction a dame, 

Cleopatra, who added a wreath to her fame 
By swallowing pearls in solution; 

The hero forgot his own family ties, 

And went out to Egypt to bask in her eyes, 

While eager, ambitious, to make her his prize, 
He spared not his best elocution. 


In courting and feasting the Triumvir stay’d, 
His armour and baton aside were both laid, 

And he lived like a Sybarite gaily; 
In indolent ease his time glided along, 
He gave all his thoughts to love, pastime, and song, 
The queen and himself, with a butterfly throng, 
Were frollicking merrily daily. 

















How Mark Antony was “ Hooked” while Fishing. 


Cleopatra liked fishing, and threw out the line 

With a 
And her guest to the sport was invited. 

Now Antony was a brave warrior we know, 

But at angling was worse than a mere so-and-so; 

With the sword he was quick, with the rod very slow, 
Still he tried to appear much delighted. 


The Queen caught some fish with remarkable ease, 
And Antony, anxious in all things to please, 
Had recourse to a clever devising : 


A diver was told to place fish on his hook, 


Which were quickly drawn up with an innocent look; 


The trick, unperceived, for a time or two “ took,” 
And his skill was pronounced quite surprising. 


Cleopatra at length was informed what was done, 

And, tet san. to make of the matter some fun, 
Issued “ cards” for a day on the river; 

Mark Antony, sure of his man, went elate, 

Dress’d out in his best, for the meeting was “ state,” 

But the Queen had outbribed him—+so fickle is fate, 
That conceptions, though clever, will shiver. 


He drew up his fish with success as before, 
But a look of confusion his features soon wore— 
They were briny, and smelt of the ocean ! 
Cleopatra laughed loud, and a titter began, 
Which soon through the whole of the company ran ; 
Poor Antony look’d like a crest-fallen man, 
A prey to unpleasant emotion. 


Said the Queen, with a somewhat more serious face, 
“Forgive me this lesson—it is no disgrace 
hat you are not an angler more clever ; 
Leave trifles like these, and effeminate ease, 
Be the great man you can be whenever you please, 
Let glory divert you—not og from the seas, 
And a hero you will be for ever !” 
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von that, of course, was declared quite divine, 
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XVIII. 


THE mansion of Belmont is the scene of congregated fashion, 
with at least the show of hilarity, universal with two exceptions, 
One is observable in the “serene imperial” Isabella, the more 
a ge in the serenity which is not that of contentment, but 
rather of being above all care for it. She resembles a statue of 
Resignation, surrounded by a crowd of living wax-like dolls, as if 
the choicest sculpture by Praxiteles were the centre of a group by 
Madame Tussaud. The other exception is her father, who looks 
as who should say, “I hope all’s for the best, but I sadly, sadly 
fear!’ Heso loves her, that he has mistrusted his judgment as 
to what might best promote her happiness, and yielded more to 
his wife’s than he would have done in respect to his own. Well 
knowing all the weak points of Mrs. Goldrich’s character, he yet 
forced himself to believe in the instinctive perceptions of a mother 
as above the reach of reasoning. He would have been happier if 
his daughter, with her endearing filial qualities, had been in person 
less fascinating to impassioned youth, or to man in his maturity— 
a mild term for wooers of forty-five whose lady-loves are under 
twenty. The “ ring-fence” scheme had ever struck him as having 
more to do with acres than with hearts; but the circumstances 
which had prevented the more romantic alliance he would have 
been willing to allow, were possibly providential in prohibiting a 
sequence of much sorrow, were it only in regard to the departure 
of his daughter toa foreign home. He could have desired a son- 
in-law not so nearly of his own age, but no other was to be 
found within the said “ ring-fence.” Sir Richard was an agree- 
able, handsome, and accomplished man, his close neighbour and 
fellow-sportsman, and it was a vast comfort to know he should 
have almost the constant presence of his darling. Of this last 
advantage Mrs. Goldrich had made the most, nor was the father 
other than pleased by her participation in this parental feeling. 

The ealdlan-des, unhappily, was gloomily sunless, so per- 
vading and dense were the clouds stagnantly overhanging. But 
saving the other exceptions aforesaid, and this last, all else was 
— as sparkling eyes and jewels, gay expression and costume 
could make it. Matrons were smiling down their disappointed 
hopes; daughters were intensely interested in the felicity of 
“their friend Isy;” fathers were cheerfully taking things as they 
came, or bringing presents for the bride; sons, with attractive 
nonchalance, were standing about to be longed for by the brides 
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maids; serving maidens, to the detriment of the latter, were 
making themselves to be longed for not by the serving-men only; 
and then came the equipages with be-ribboned and be-nosegayed 
men and horses; the whole presenting a glitter only the more 
apparent by contrast with the dulness of the sky above, and the 
automaton sedateness of—the bride! As the time for proceedin 
to the church approached, she became more and more sad out 
passive; saying nothing, looking on nothing, moving as she was 
moved, and doing as she was told to’do. Her father looked 

rehensively on his wife. 

“La! Goldrich,” said the latter, “you little think what my 
wr 2 were when I was led away to be made your wife.” 

“Well,” he replied, “it was fortunate I did not observe in you 


_ any such expression as that now shown by Isabella.” 


“No, Goldrich, you were, as Sir Richard now is, waiting in 
the church, and even when there, my veil concealed me. It will 
be all as you can wish when the ceremony is over.” 

When the father had seated himself in the carriage by his 
daughter, she took his hand, and reposed her head upon his 
shoulder, so remaining without\a word till they reached the 
church door. It was so long before the company assembled 
within the sacred edifice that Sir Richard grew impatient of his 
retention in the vestry; and when he came forth to greet his 
bride before the altar steps, he was somewhat disturbed by her 
non-recognition, and the reluctance she apparently evinced to 
leave her father’s arm. For himself, he was politely supported 
on the trying occasion by the surviving friends of his father, two 
old — in comparison with whom he looked quite a 
youth. 

Mr. Goldrich now led his daughter to the altar, where she 
stood by Sir Richard to hear what—strange as it may seem—she 
had been entirely ignorant of until now. If she had glanced at 
the “ Form of Solemnization of Matrimony,” she had overlooked 
that portion of it, the hearing of which (uttered as it was with 
pompous emphasis) offended her pride and shocked her delicacy, 
while at the same time it required from her the solemn declaration 
of more than her feelings justified. ‘The supposed possibility of 
her having “taken in hand wantonly,” with any reference to the 
“first” and “ second causes for which matrimony was ordained,” a 
union to which she had most reluctantly, and in obedience only, 
consented, was an insult to her purity; nor liad she till now consi- 
dered that her total want of love for her proposed husband was 
(at least in her mind) “ an impediment to her marriage with him.” 
It was, therefore, that, during the passage “secondly,” her breast 

ved, her eyes rolled, and her emotion increased, until the con- 
clusion of the passage, “I charge you both, &c.,” when, staring 
2P2 
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for a second or two in the direction of the bridegroom, rather than 
at him, and as if a forbidder of the marriage were standing in his 
place, she fell with a terrific shriek on the floor! 

It was evident no marriage could then and there take place; and 
the main interest of our narrative requires that we overleap al! 
particulars relating to the consternation of the ci-devant bride- 
groom and the assembled company; how Sir Richard, with feel- 
ings of not unpitiable indignation and distress, hastened off to the 
Hall ; and how, of all the rest, only the heroine of the day, with 
her father, mother, and the medical attendant of the family, 
returned to Belmont. The said medical attendant was no other 
than Dr. Lovell, brother of the good lawyer who has lately re- 
appeared in our drama, the doctor having been only casually men- 
tioned in a former chapter. He was the least observed, but most 
observing of the witnesses in the scene just enacted; and it was 
by his demand that Sir Richard, and all the invited attendants on 
his side and that of the young lady, instantly departed to their 
respective homes. He forbade a word from either of her —_ 
on the way to Belmont, during which Isabella remained silent in 
her father’s arms. The latter was borne down by grief; but the 
mother seemed as if paralysed by something more. 

While the poor girl was being put to bed, the doctor thus ex- 
pressed himself: 

“The cause of all this is not merely physical. My attention 
had been fixed upon her from the moment she entered the 
church ; and my apprehensions induced me so to place myself at 
the communion steps, that I might as clearly see her countenance 
as her veil permitted. It concealed not the crimson that over- 
spread her cheek during part of the clergyman’s charge, nor the 
dati tike pallor that ensued before she fell. During the charge, 
the evidence of violent mental emotion made me anticipate what I 
believe would have occurred, had not some vision of horror (as I 
think) presented itself to occasion her fall. I have only to beg, 
when I may be admitted to her bed-room, that you leave all to 
my management.” 

The good doctor might, in fact, had it been a time for quota- 
tion, spoken in the words of the friar in “Much Ado About 
Nothing” : 

I have mark’d 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away those blushes ; 
And in her eye there hath appear’d a fire 
To burn the errors ’gainst her maiden truth. 
Trust not my reading, observation, age, 


If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Under some biting error. 


Mrs. Goldrich came down from the bed-room, saying, or rather 
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gesping out, that her daughter was so far recovered as to hear and 
reply to such judicious questions as Dr. Lovell might put to her. 
_ “Tt may be well,” said the doctor, “that Mr. Goldrich and 
yourself, madam, should be concealed auditors of our colloquy.” 

In obedience to which the parents secretly entered the room, 
remaining in hearing, but out of sight, while the conversation 
between doctor and patient continued, which it only did while the 
opiate he administered first stimulated her to a sense of partial 
recovery, before it produced subsidence into sleep. 

“T rejoice, my dear young lady,” said Dr. Lovell, “that your 
symptoms are already favourable to speedy restoration. It is onl 
necessary for us to consult your present comfort, and future happi- 
- ness” (gently emphasising the last words) “in every way; and you 
may rest assured, as the cause of your sudden illness is obvious to 
me, its cure, and the prevention of recurrence is in my power.” 

“You know not the cause,” said the invalid. ; 

“T should have said the*nature of the cause,” continued the 
doctor—‘ an over-excitement of the feelings, and a shock to the 
nervous system ; the latter occasioned, I suspect, by some illusion. 
You would not dwell on the dream of a past night, particularly if 
the waking thoughts of the preceding day had suggested it; and 
you must now dismiss, as the result of over-excitement and pre- 
apprehension, the day-dream which occasioned your past attack.” 

he good man’s purpose was to engage her attention by his 
tender solicitude, till the opiate should work her relief. It had at 
ence the effect of a stimulant and sedative, strengthening her to 
bear the retrospect more calmly, and gradually disposing her to 
sleep; and when he saw her tearful eyes turned upon him in 
gratitude, he could have wept for joy. 

She took his hand, and, sadly smiling, said: 

_ “You think it nothing but a dream? Would I could so regard 
it! Have I then only dreamt of marriage preparations, of the 
interior of a church, of offensive words, of a solemn charge, and 
of a sight more fearful than words can tell?” 

“Wait, my dear,” replied the doctor, “till restored composure 
may enable you to speak of what you may have only imagined; 
nor disturb the process of medicine by recurrence to it.” 

“Qh, no,” she continued (though with a quickly moderating 
energy that indicated the operation of the opiate), “I have been 

ght to the perception of—of deceit, practised upon me; of 
cruelty eninabel under the show of kindness. Else why should 
he—whom I thought forgetful of me, and lost to me for ever— 
why should he appear—at such a moment—with an expression so 
ean and such an aspect? So dread!—such a witness! 

| my mother!—my——” And thus, after some additional 
Mutterings, uttered with closed eyes, she lapsed into the silence of 
Profound sleep. 
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The listencrs were differently impressed. The doctor was 
almost confirmed in his suspicions; the father’s grief, though in- 
volving self-cengure, included no reprovings of conscience ; but, 
with the mother, the sense of guilt was heavier than that of sorrow. 
Grievous was her disappointment ; alarming her daughter’s condi- 
tion; but overwhelming was the justice of the words which could 
only apply to herself, as having “ practised deceit under the show 
of kindness.” Even the thought of kindly intention (her only 
mitigating plea) aided her not at the moment. Conscious of con- 
cealment and of misrepresentation wholly unjustifiable, she sat self- 
convicted of having criminally deceived and wronged, not only 
her husband and daughter, but Sir Richard Blackleigh, and of 
having irretrievably disgraced herself. Had she allowed Mr. 
Goldrich and her daughter to be acquainted with Giacomo’s 
letters, her reasonings on behalf of the baronet might have had 
persuasive force; but she had acted lies to the misery of all 
parties | e 

Sinners of headlong determination are more susceptible of 
sudden remorse than those of more cautious resolve in wiliness; 
and of these was Mrs. Goldrich, Her change was immediate. 
She begged her husband and Dr. Lovell to leave her in Isabella’s 
room, on the plea of merely watching till the latter might awaken, 
while the two gentlemen discussed the events of the day in the 
library below. The father, in his distressful perplexity, said little; 
but the doctor thus delivered his own conclusions: 

“Though, without positively warranting facts, I imagine your 
daughter, believing herself slighted where she looked for reciprocal 
devotion, had been persuaded to reward the devotion which had no 
sympathy in her heart; and I believe that when Sir Richard stood 
before her at the communion-rail, the form of the beloved one 
seemed to stand in the other’s place. This seeming may be 
acientifically accounted for, but only in proof of the truth in my 
hypothesis, that with the ‘ mind’s eye’ she beheld a witness to the 
deception under which she had consented to become the baronet's 
wife. The effect upon her of the charge (uttered by the rector 
with such unnecessary emphasis and solemnity) was an exaggerated 
stimulus to her conscience; and in her imagination, filled by the 
thought of the one to whom alone she could truly make the vows 
required of her, she saw him. I have before now observed more 
than I was at liberty to speak of; but the words you heard from 
~~! “2 now in her bed-room are the main support of my present 

ief, 

The honest father had also his own reasons for admitting the 
probability of the doctor’s correctness, and he much more dreaded 
than doubted its confirmation, To his additional dismay, Su 

Richard rode up to the portico, resigned his horse to his groom, 
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and finding the hall-door open, at once, and unannounced, entered 
the library, without greeting, thus to deliver himself: 

“Tam here, Mr. Goldrich, first to inquire after your daughter, 
and secondly to know whether the strange occurrences of this 
morning do not result from circumstances of which I have been 
kept in ignorance? I certainly acquit Miss Goldrich of any very 
cordial encouragement of my addresses. May I also acquit certain 
others of concealment and misrepresentation? Is it not true that 
Mr. Ridotti evinced not only an indifference to you all, but like- 
wise an offending neglect of the common courtesy due to you as 
his hospitable entertainers, and that all communication has been put a 
stop to by mutual agreement? Has the young lady’s seeming 
passiveness, so sad and silent, been no other than maiden delicacy, 
not without sorrow and humility in the memory of her former 
rudeness towards me? Has she been willingly as well as obediently 


‘submissive to parental wish, with reason to rejoice in the arrest of 


her former inclinations? If so, to what am I to attribute her con- 
duct towards me when we met at the altar, her agitation as the 
ceremony proceeded, and the preternatural aspect of horror which 
immediately preceded her fainting-fit 7” 
“Sir Richard,” replied Mr. Goldrich, “ you seem to have for- 
tten your opening question in the violence of your subsequent 
interrogatory. My daughter is in an alarming state, owing to a 
combination of causes which so involve us all in blame that our 
best course is to be mutually forgiving. Not only you, but my 
diughter and self have been kept in ignorance; and I fear that my 
wife has considered her child’s happiness less than the honour of 
your alliance and her own ambitious views. My poor girl, failing 
at the last to subdue her nature to her filial obedience, must abide 
the charge of having allowed the addresses of one who admits her 
encouragement was never cordial, and who was, therefore, content 
to take her hand without assurance of her heart, while I plead guilt 
to an over-ready resignation of my own wishes and authority. Till 
this morning, however, I had no serious grounds for doubt, but on 
leading Isabeila up the church, I felt as though conducting her to 
her sacrifice. I now find more than the realisation I at worst ex- 
pected. At the altar she became suddenly sensible not only of 
yielding up her own happiness to that of others, but also of 
sacrificing the happiness of one who may have greater claims upon 
her willing love than either her mother or I can have upon her 
duty, or than even you, sir, can have upon her further submission. 
To the one alluded to you have yourself referred, but you give me 
igence, concerning the cessation of all communication by 
mutual agreement, of which neither Isabella nor myself have been 
till now possessed. In the immediate cause of her swooning in 


the church there almost seems to have been mysterious agency ; 
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and, assuredly, with every desire to satisfy your inquiries, I 
take upon snyself the duty of a father, sal sual = aoe 
feelings the sole object of my care.” 

The reply of Sir Richard was interrupted by Mrs. Goldrich 
who rather staggered than walked into the room, to sink pale and 
trembling on the sofa. Why she presented so abject an appear 
ance will be sufficiently explained by the recital of what Nie aed 
occurred up-stairs. 

When the poor invalid opened her eyes upon her mother, she 
stared at her as if in disappointment, and, rising a little from 
the pillow, looked about the room. 

“What are you seeking, my child?” 

“My friend. Where is Dr. Lovell?” 

“He is below. Shalt I descend and bring him to you, 
Isabella” 

“Mother. Did you not see him standing before that man when 
the rector was concluding that fearful charge?” 

“ Him? Whom? Dr. Lovell?’ 

“Gracomo Ripotti.” 

“ My child, my child, are you still dreaming ?” 

“ My mother, my mother, what am I to think when, unseen by all 
others, Giacomo appears before me with a look that seemed to say, 
‘Why have you been false to me? I am dying—dying for you! 
And he pointed to you, mother, as if he vee say, ° Sec the causer 
of our misery! Answer me, my mother. Have I only dreamed 
that Giacomo is not culpable of neglect—that he has not been 
faithless to his love—that he who would have married me this 
morning has been deceived, and that my dear father and I have 
been misled by you? I did dream last night of letters withheld or 
ee of hearing that Giacomo was dying for me—a 
suicide! What but the truth of that dream was signified by the 
appearance and speaking looks of Giacomo, when he stood in the 
ee of Sir Richard before me at the altar?” 

“Isabella, your fancy then was a natural consequence of re 
dream the preceding night, worked on by still remaining feelings 
which I thought were suppressed. But hear me, my child. I have 
done nothing but in love that deserves your love.” 

This last effort of the shamed mother only revealed to the acute 
perception of her daughter the proof of her suspicions. 

“You confess, then,” said the latter, rising into a sitting posture, 
and looking into the mother’s countenance—“ you confess, then, to 
the truth of my worst suspicions! You repent not its discovery! 
Be mortified, therefore, in the failure of your cruel deceptions; 
for if I live, it shall be only to love the memory of my fellow- 
victim !” 

Ss But,” said the mother, “he may live not in your memory 
only.” 
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“ Seek him!” exclaimed the half-delirious girl. ‘ Seek him far 


‘and wide! Let me but know he lives, =e not for me” (burst- 


ing into tears). “Then shall my dream, sleeping or waking, be 
but a dream; and if you have wronged ature cm, B and remorse- 
fully confessing all—I may yet live to love you again !” 

Mrs. Goldrich was a suppliant from this moment. She had 
brought the Strafford principle of “Thorough” to the test; but 
instead of the breach that was to let her have free and unquestioned 
way through the wall, she had only run her head against it, to fall 
stunned on its outer side. She arose from the prostrating effect 
of the concussion, not erect in the unconquered pride of vanity, 


but only to the kneeling oo suiting her moral position; and in 


words befitting it, she said: 

“T am indeed guilty, my daughter.” 

“Specifically tell me of what, for I have less than no solace in 
seeing you in that attitude.” 

Mrs. Goldrich, with a still lingering reference to unselfish 
motive, acknowledged all the reader is acquainted with, but she 
took blame exclusively to herself. 

“ Your father,” said she, “is above the reach of your reproach. 
Sir Richard is guiltless; I alone am to be blamed.” 

“Tf it rest wholly with you, dear mother,” continued Isabella, 
“in my forgetfulness of your error, that of all others lies buried. 
My escape from incalculable wretchedness will secure, at the least, 
peace to my future years, and leave Sir Richard Blackleigh free to 
the pursuit of assured happiness. But you will do all in your 
power, will you not, my mother, to obtain intelligence — the 
speediest—of Giacomo? Now, this moment, be your efforts com- 
menced to relieve me from the anguish of my fears, though only 
founded on my dreams! Oh, Giacomo, Giacomo! appear again, 
but not in that fearful form! Or rather appear in that than never 
more. If thy corpse be untenanted, let its freed spirit, with looks 
of love, confirm it, or come and, from its tenement of fading clay, 
take mine! Come!” said the half-maddened girl, pressing her 
hands upon her breast—“ come—come home !” 

She fell back exhausted. Her mother feared more than that; 
but the fair breast still heaved, and Mrs. Goldrich rushed down- 
stairs into the library and sunk upon the sofa, as before related. 
Seeing Sir Richard there, she so far controlled her feelings as 


to say: 

a Dr. Lovell, Isabella desires to see you.” 

The physician, with Mr. Goldrich, was speedily at Isabella’s 
bedside, leaving the baronet and Mrs. Goldrich alone together. 
When the latter could speak intelligibly, it was to make unre- 
strained acknowledgment of her criminal conduct in Sir Richard’s 
favour; but it met with cold acceptance. The baronet was onl 
half satisfied with an explanation which, after all, resolved itself 
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into the inferred acknowledgment that her own pride had been a 
much more actuating motive than her daughter's happiness; and 
when this had been made only too apparent, Mr. Goldrich and 
Dr. Lovell re-entered, not, as Sir Richard was inclined to hope, 
that the young lady might desire to see him, but merely to report 
her recovery from another fainting fit, with a stringent Seton en 
the part of the doctor that his patient should be no more excited 
by any reference to the past, until it might be accompanied by 
facts of consolation. It was even intimated that the value of these 
facts must consist in their reference to Signore Giacomo Ridotti, 
and in the dispersion of all the apprehensions she had concerning 
the fears occasioned by her dreams and waking vision. That a 
substantial living baronet should remain unthought of in favour of 
a “phantom of the brain,” was the reverse of flattering to the lord 
of Blackleigh Hall; and, to say the truth, he had not less reason to 
be displeased than to be displaced by the unceremonious inter- 
ference of his rival in ghostly form. He would, however, stay 
until Mrs. Goldrich had supplemented all she had before said to 
him, in relation to her conduct from the time of Giacomo’s de- 
parture from Belmont, as a living lover, until that of his unex- 
pected presentment, as a dying one, at the marriage altar. After 
this, Sir Richard, bidding a remarkably cold and final adieu to 
Belmont, shook hands with Dr, Lovell only, in withering signifi- 
cance of his contempt for the others; then, in his confusion, 
mounting the groom’s horse instead of his own, and not even 
observing the differing length of the stirrup-straps, he rode off in 
full gallop, like an aide-de-camp at a review, towards Blackleigh 
Hall. 

While Isabella Goldrich, before the altar of Blackleigh Church, 
was staggering under the priest’s solemn charge to be prostrated 
on the pavement, Giacomo Ridotti (as stated at the close of our 
last chapter) was at the very same moment staggering towards his 
fall into the Black Loch. The waters awakened from their slum- 
bers, roared in the ears of the sinking man, whose “ soul consented 
to the death” which he had no swimming power to conquer. He 
was sensible, after his descent, of being heaved upwards; again 
and again sinking and rising; then of swaying to and fro, and 
being turned around as a victim played with by his captor, till the 
agony of suffocation subsided into painlessness and preternatural 
calm, with a rapidly passing dream of comprehensive retrospect. 
In a few moments the incidents of his past life were in succession 
before him. He was in the garden at Genoa, looking upon the 
nurse and infant, and on his sorrowing grandfather; then he was 
among his friends in Italy and England, with the vivid memory 
of all his joys and sorrows. He looked around in the depths for 
his drowned friend, and seeing him not, thought of Carlo with his 
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mother in heaven, and of his own parents there awaiting him. He 
even thought of his death, as not occasioned by the suicide he 
had meditated. But now the saddest of visions was before him! 
A crowded church interior, and the priest about to unite Isabella 
to his uncle! He stood between the couple, or rather in the place 
of the bridegroom. The bride gazed at him, shrieked, and fell! 
But he had read in her countenance the assurance of her undying 
truth, of her confidence in his own, and he pointed to her guilty 
mother. He was content, and felt the transitional sleep between 
this life and the next coming over his now happy soul. 

But it was not to be the sleep of transition, except from death, 
into mortal resuscitation. The spirit had been for a few moments 
freed from the body to appear before one of the living, and the 

ins of return to life were now to be experienced. Torturing 
were the throes of his chest to be freed from the water within it. 
Helpless, but now half conscious, he felt he had been lifted from 
water into air, and that he was lying on the shore. The cold 
breez* contrasted with the warmth of the bed he had left. His 
sufferings began to mitigate. A hazy light gleamed through his 

et closed eyelids, and a strange noise, between bark and hysteric 

_ laughter, reached his recovered hearing. He was now conscious 
of being carried on a litter, warmly enfolded. He swallowed a 
few drops from a cup placed between his lips, and became fully 
sensible of returned life. A gentle stupor again came over him, 
which"he could distinguish as only that of sleep. From this he 
was awakening when a warm cordial was given to him, his eyes 
closed. All was still for a few minutes. No breeze now 
chilled his frame. Shortly, gentle voices spoke of him, and tender 
hands were about him. He was being undressed, rubbed with 
warm linens, and swathed in flannel. The crackling of a fire was 
audible. He was in a bed, and he now opened his eyes to sce 
mild faces looking down upon him with pitying solicitude. A 
— old man was seated by his bed’s head, and a young man 
nelt at the bed’s foot, while two women, one of middle age, the 
other young, were busy in the “much serving,” which at such a 
time was indeed an act of righteousness, But with returning 
ease and restored life came the relaxation sequent to past suffering, 
and, as in confidence of the kindly care attending him, he again 
closed his eyes and slept. The sustenance and stimulants taken 
before, now gave to his slumber the repose of overwearied health. 
What he had gone through before his fall into the lake would 
have prostrated the strongest man, and he had now to make up 
for the preceding night’s agonised wakefulness. We leave him 


sleeping. 
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SOME THOUGHTS IN CONNEXION WITH BYRON’S 
NAME. 


Wuat Nottinghamshire man of cultivated taste, returning to 
his home by the railway that passes Newstead and Hucknal- 
Torkard, can fail to have his mind stirred by many thoughts 
almost akin to emotions, when he hears their names? As he 

lances at the entrance to the old home of the Byrons, or at the 
fittle church in the distance, where the poet is buried, he may ask, 
Is that retired spot a fitter resting-place for him who did so much 
for his “land’s language” than Westminster Abbey would have 
been? He may ask this, and not be able to reply satisfactorily to 
himself—above all, at this moment, when Byron’s ashes have been 
so ruthlessly disturbed. 

My early dreams of life glowed in the lurid haze of Byron’s 
poetry. Life, when it was no dream, brought me into contact 
with some of his nearest connexions. In the mean time I had 
visited Newstead Abbey more than once, and, at this moment, 
one of my October rambles through it and around it comes back 
to my remembrance with some soft and tender touches which 
scarcely rested on it at the time. And why did they not? Be- 
cause I had just before been riding through Robin Hood’s country 
—through parts of Sherwood Forest—and my mind was full of 
the brave, generous, free man of olden times, whose spirit can 
never die. 

In comparison with him, the modern man—poet though he was 
—could not interest so deeply as usual. Never had I been 80 
charmed by any scenery in any country as by the glades of the 
famous outlaw’s forest, in the varied glories of October. Not even 
Spenser’s fancy could have pictured them more exquisitely—the 
ideal could not have been finer than the real. The slender silver 
stems of the birches, bearing their light golden floating foliage— 
there mingling with the brown masses of the oaks and the sombre 
green of the firs—give grace and cheerfulness to the noble wood- 
land view. — 

As I abandoned myself to the enjoyment of it, Hardwick, 
Bolsover, Clumber, Thoresby, Rufford, Saad. Annesley, and 
all the other aristocratic mansions that I had seen, were forgotten 
by me, or, if recalled, were dismissed instantly from the mind, as 
bringing what was factitious—nay, even painful—into the happy 
presence of great Mother Nature, and into the ancient domain of 
one of her true sons. 


With all that, the old pile of the Byrons must be revisited then. 
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It was certainly an advantageous time to see it, when the trees 
had put on their autumnal wardrobe of many-tinted warm hues. 
Yet even that could not change its peculiar aspect. 

Monkish, ruinous, and lonely it looks, and, independently of its 
connexion with the poet’s name, it makes a very different impres- 
sion on any one seeing it for the first time from that made by the 
other old castles in the neighbourhood. Its interior was filled 
with reminiscences of Byron—sufficiently complimentary to his 
fame, but not perhaps-allin the best taste. On the whole, I had 
rather have seen the abbey untouched, in a state of decay—sacred 
to the memory of the robbed monks, of the ruined Byrons, and of 
the unfinished career of the poet—than as it is. But the nation 
will not purchase it, to keep as a memorial ruin, and passing from 
hand to hand of one wealthy Commoner after another, each owner 
must try to find in it what comfort he can in his own fashion. 
He will not know—or, if he know, he will not care to recal—how 
. great a page in the history of England’s aristocracy Newstead 
embodies. Byron himself did more than any man towards re- 
vealing the condition of his order in his day. His revelations 
were not favourable, yet no man was prouder of belonging to that 
order than he. 

To return to the first thought which has led me so far—it was 

that, more particularly at this moment, the mind of him who 
passes , by Newstead and Hucknal-Torkard would be stirred by 
quick-rising thoughts. And why? Because the month preceding 
this has been occupied by our public prints in the stirring up of 
muddy waters to their lowest depths—muddy waters which our 
ppeente in their youth saw stirred in the same way, but they 
ved to see them subside into a calm that could reflect the sun- 
shine; the present unfortunate meddling in the waters of strife 
has come from foreign hands—indeed, from female ones. France 
sent us something about them, asserting that they were all purity, 
and fitted to reflect the smiles of Heaven. America came forward 
to declare that they were filth, and that we should be put upon our 
guard against them It is to be sn. one that these two champions 
respecting the clean and the unclean could not have been left to 
settle the matter between them; but it concerned too many living 
persons to be lightly passed by. 

It is certain that no decent or womanly purpose can be served 
by searching into the dead ashes of Byron’s vices now, however 
false it may be to make him a pattern of all that is immaeulate. 

uld we paint him as vicious as the regent himself, or as even 
Worse than many of the aristocrats of his an whose wives had to 
separate from them, nothing could be gained. George LV. and 
bp go down to the vile dust from whence they sprung; but 


left a name which must live whilst the English language 
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lives, The nature-given powers of intellect which make genius 
are akin to nature in their enduringness, last whilst all that is con- 
ventional belonging to time perishes. Greece dies, but Homer 
lives. The Italian republics are extinguished, but Dante is still a 
power. Spain, dwindling down from her vast empire, sinks into 
an enfeebled state, but Cervantes’s fame is wider than that empire 
ever was. And when Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander sits on 
the silent, lifeless banks of the Thames, Shakspeare and Byron, 
masters in our language, will be living forces at the Antipodes, 
wherever English is spoken and written. 

But to come to the narrative, the purpose of which is to blacken 
Byron, and which certainly does great discredit to Lady Byron, if it 
be true. Mrs. Stowe asserts that she was chosen by her to give 
her advice in this important matter. 

Now any one who has ever known Dr. Lushington, and has known 
that he was from an early period her adviser, must be struck with 
surprise that she should ever think of choosing another. If Lady 
Byron had wanted other counsel than his, there was a man in 
whom she had the greatest confidence, the late Frederick Robert- 
son of Bnghton, who has left on record in his journals that she 
spoke to him on the great sorrows of her life. Of female friends 
she had some in her own rank—friends from her youth up, whom 
she could have consulted. She had many friends among literary 
women—and some, such as Mrs. Somerville and Mrs. Jameson, 
whom she valued and respected in a high degree—to whom she 
could have applied. If Lady Byron made the disclosure to Mrs. 
Stowe and took counsel from her, as we are told she did, we can 
only suppose that she had at that time lost some of the reasoning 
powers for which she had always been remarkable. ‘There seems 
to have been no result from Mrs. Stowe’s advice, whatever it was, 
as Lady Byron did not herself publish the secret, and we have it 
under the authority of her lawyers and relatives that she did not 
wish it published. Such a wish is consistent with the whole tenor 
of her life, and the publication of it after her death jars with our 
previous estimate of her character. 

Mrs. Stowe has been followed in the public prints by some 
persons who assert that they also were made depositaries of the 
fatal secret-—more fatal to Lady Byron as taking away her repute- 
tion for consistent and dignified silence on her husband’s greatest 
faults than it could be to him. There is, however, a light in which 
the matter may be regarded, leading us to pity rather than to 
condemn. In age and ill health, Lady Byron’s mind may have 
become weakened, and if she had at an early period of her un 
fortunate year of married life been tormented by some of her 
husband’s mystifications, the recollection may have returned and 
become a fixed idea. Only in this way can we be led to believe 
in the reality of such a revelation. 
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T have said that Lady Byron’s reasoning powers were remark- 
able, but such powers are not always united with the highest 
reason, which consists in a perception of the true and the fi 
almost intuitive in some persons, and independent of reflection— 
in this she was deficient. She had, however, great tenacity in 
holding to an opinion once taken up; a mind of this kind, though 
desirous to be honest, and just, and merciful, might fail in those 
attributes at a certain time under peculiar pressure from bodily 
weakness taking away the power of reasoning, or of banishing too 

inful remembrances. 

Dwelling still on what newspapers tell us just now, we find ‘that 
one effect of this controversy has been to send our young people 
to the public libraries for Byron’s poems, hitherto almost unknown 
to the present generation. For myself, I confess that this impulse 
seized on me, sending me, not to the circulating library, but to my 
bookshelves, and I re-read “ Manfred” after the lapse of a quarter 
of acentury from the time when I had read it last. 

Perhaps after this long abstinence from Byron’s poetry, I was 
more inclined to give way to admiration of the rare qualities of 
his genius than I had formerly been. At all events, I rose from 
its perusal with the conviction that no mind laden with the weight 
of a revolting crime could have given such play to the imagination 
under the influence of the majestic forms of nature amid which 
the scene is laid. Byron declared in his letters that not Faust 
but the Jungfrau, the virgin alp, was the source of his inspiration, 
that the first ideas suggestive of his poem were to be found in a 
journal sent to his sister. Is this consistent with a consciousness 
of guilt between the two? 

One is glad to find, among the many communications to the 
papers; that there are some in warm defence of that sister. Of 

er and of her descendants the American revealer of the so-named 
crime seems to have taken no account—at least, it was forgotten, 
apparently, in the desire to make Lady Byron the person most to 
be compassionated, that Lord Byron’s nieces and nephew as well 
as his grandchildren might also have feelings that would be 
wounded by his being made infamous— infamous, if such a word 
can be applied to one whose fame is not bounded solely by the 
lands in which English is spoken. 

And here I return to the question suggesting itself by the sight 
of the station on the Nottingham Railway of Hucknal-Torkard. 
Is the little church of that village fitter for the poet’s resting- 

lace than Westminster Abbey would have been? The clergy of 

s day refused his remains a grave in the Abbey. Had his 

y-seven years of life ended now, had he written as much as 
he has left us, and neither better nor worse than it is, would the 
fame refusal be met with? If it were, we may well suppose that 
to the readers of poetry his spirit would only be more present 
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there where his tomb was not. But are we to believe that the 
choice of those who are to have their last rest in the Abbey is 
guided by considerations alone of Christian virtue and perfect 
morality? Must we acknowledge that every man buried there 
was superior to Byron in religion and virtue?—that not one was 
as sceptical as he?—that none had as many sins as he for which to 
be answerable? Here, however, the simple and sincere apology 
for himself of another erring poet comes to mind. 


Who made us human, He alone 
Assuredly can try us! 

He gave each heart its differing tone, 
Each chord its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it, 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But never what’s resisted. 








THE GAMBLER’S LAST HOUR. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


HE saw from northern slopes Day shut his gates, 
Shut out the angels loving cheerful light, 

Let in the spirits on whom darkness waits, 
Bearing the star-laced banner of the night: 

Silence, with folded hands and leaden eye, 

Sat looking on the city, and the sky. 


That city stretched far off, and on it lay 
A hazy glow from myriad lamps out-shed; 
The Thames slept black in shadow, but a ray 
Bathed the high cross on Paul’s dark sainted head; 
The night-wind brought no hum, not e’en a sighing, 
As if across wide London Death were flying. 


One form upon “the Heath” alone was seen, 
And moveless as the sleeping trees he stood; 
Some thought or feeling froze him; stern that mien, 
And his eyes’ ghastly stare had thrilled your blood: 
The moon, hat rom mass’d clouds at times would break, 


Just showed his forehead’s gloom, and hueless cheek. 











The Gambler's Last Hour. 


A touching scene arose before him now, 
And sent a dagger to the gambler’s soul ; 
The hapless man before it seemed to bow, 
And wordless anguish o’er his features stole; 
Calm he would face his God, and plunge death’s stream, 
But spirit shrank at this too gentle dream. 


He saw the loved one who had wept and prayed, 
And ofttimes urged religion’s soothing power; 
The little ones who round his knees ha ed; 
And must he leave them in this dreadfal our? 
Must her dear voice—life’s bitter conflict o’er— 
And their sweet prattle, reach his ear no more? 


He lowered the pistol pointed at his head, 
And walked with hurried footsteps to and fro; 
The quiet moonbeams on his path were shed, 
Horror on that white face had turned to woe; 
And now he sat him on a mossy stone, 
And bowed his shivering form with many a groan. 


O struggle between love and that dark fiend 

Which urged to death! the evil ruled once more, 
. Resolve made firm his soul, and as he leaned 

On that cold stone, he wished life’s miseries o’er, 
And cursed dire gaming, by whose hellish thrall 
He lost his hard-gained wealth, his soul, his all! 


A low farewell—a few warm tears were shed 
For her he }oved—a sudden shot was heard 
Sharp ringing through the night ; the flowret’s head 
Bent stained with blood; up flew the startled bird ; 
Then on the Heath fell silence far and wide, 
And passed to God the hapless Suicide. 
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CAPRICE AND DESTINY. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 






By THE TRANSLATOR OF “NODDEBO PARSONAGE,” “THE 
Rivas,” &. &ec. 







Part II. 


I. 


Envoys from Spain and England, and messengers from the 
republic of Venice had come to Paris. Many matters of import- 
ance were transacted, and much seed was silently sown that would 
grow up to bear misfortune and glory, but side by side with sober 
earnest business came amusements, just as a dark and light thread 
mingle together round the spinning-wheel. Rural {étes, tourna- 
ments, hunting excursions, and brilliant banquetings occupied the 
days, and when night invited the world to sleep, vast halls were 
illuminated, and mask-balls and dancing began. Her majesty 
herself would not then refuse to take part in the solemn and 
stately dance, not unlike the minuet, then in vogue. The great 
Italian masters, whom the king patronised and honoured, brought 
forward their newest works, clever comedies were performed, 
varied now and then by other exhibitions, such as baiting wild 
beasts. 

In a wide circle, upon a raised tribunal, sat Francis and his 
guests, and Claudia with the ladies of her court, and all eyes were 
rivetted upon a space surrounded by strong bars, and upon a small 
door exactly opposite the king, at which two black men were 
keeping guard, their bright eyes turned towards the monarch. 
He made a sign, and a young African lion, let in by its keepers, 
appeared within the area; once more Francis nodded, and a tiger 
and two leopards bounded in, then faced each other eager to fight, 
until the king of the forest raised his mighty voice, shaking his 
head ominously ; a deep silence followed this unexpected, dreaded 
sound. And when the terrible animals crouched at a short dix 
tance from each other, as uttering suppressed growls they measur 
one another with fiery eyes; when the black keepers had dir 
appeared, and the barriers’ last defence was closed, every breath 
was held, and the souls of all present seemed to be concentrated 
their eyes, so profound a silence reigned amidst the hundreds an 
hundreds of spectators that a leaf might have been heard to fall. 
During this pause when the throbbing of pulses marked the 
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minutes, Rosa sat clinging close to her companion, and was the 
only one who did not make use of her eyes, which she covered 
with her hand, and once, on glancing forth, she was astonished at 
Blanche’s courage, for she beheld her leaning far over the parapet, 
so as not to lose the slightest movement of the enemies crouchin 
upon the enclosure beneath, Just then the lion raised his we 
and tossed his mane, Blanche involuntarily started back and 
dropped her glove, a soft breeze bore it away, and it sank in the 
midst of the wild~beasts like a white dove. 


“Yonder lies Milan, guarded by teeth and claws,” cried Tri- 
boulet, the court jester. 


penne glanced round, her eyes encountered those of De 
rges. 

“ Sir Knight,” she sneeringly said, “if you love as the heroes 
of old, who dreaded. neither champion nor monster, go down and 
fetch my glove.” , 

As a flash of lightning from a dark cloud De Lorges darted a 
look at her, but without hesitation he obeyed her; hastening down 
he strode across the fearful field of battle, and lifted the glove from 
the ground, to the astonishment of the assembled crowds, who 
were breathless with anxiety. He was received by ladies and 
gentlemen with loud expressions of praise and admiration; how- 
ever, he heard nothing as he threaded his way through them to 
Blanche’s side. He beheld her rise and bend towards him, love 
pemmaing from her eyes. Haughtily and coldly he approached 

er. 


“Here, madame,” he said, “is your glove; if you wish, how- 


ever, to reward me, permit me to retain it as a remembrance of 


this hour. I desire no further thanks.” 

Before Blanche could reflect he had turned from her, and was 
about to quit the gallery, when he beheld Rosa fainting in the 
arms of a young lady. He immediately went to her assistance, 
and carried the poor girl out of the crowd into a garden hear by, 
where he sprinkled her face with water from a marble basin. A(ter 
a while she opened her eyes, and on beholding De Lorges, her pale 
face glowed with pleasure. 

“ You live! you are safe!” she exclaimed, bursting into tears. 
“Ah, I shuddered with horror, and looked upon you as lost for 
Empire Providence, but He protected you from the beasts of the 

t.” 
~ “Rosa,” said De Lorges, much moved, “ God has given you an 
ibctionate, womanly heart; guard it from pride and the poison of 
vanity |” 
dy f shall become a nun,” she replied, sweetly, ‘ there is so much 
the world that I cannot comprehend. Lf Ereqnaeny cannot un- 

nd those whom I love most, and cannot explain to them 
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what I feel. However, there is One who understands us all, and 
to Him is clear what confuses me, and makes me anxious.” 

A shout of many voices, a yell of victory resounded even to the 
solitary shrubbery where Rosa was resting. Her companion urged 
her to return and witness the issue of the fight. 

“Permit me to remain here,” the young girl besought; “it is 
so charming here, I have not the smallest desire to see such ter- 
rible sights.” 

The lady smilingly patted her cheek, called her a dear strange 
child, then requesting De Lorges to give her his arm, she went 
back to the amphitheatre, while Rosa stayed sitting thoughtfully 
near the fountain, her eyes fixed upon the dancing jets of water, 
her soul lost in reflection. 

“No,” she muttered to herself, “she does not love him; how is 
it possible she can? Strong though her spirit may be love is 
stronger. To think that she could send him into the jaws of 
i and calmly look on! Ah, she never could have loved 

im! 

The following morning De Lorges called upon the Duke de 
Bourbon, thanked him for the honour he would have granted him, 
but returned to him his glove. 

“Forget my folly, monseigneur,” he said. ‘ What took place 
yesterday has entirely cured me. Blanche de Raimond has no 
heart; her seducing beauty does not effect me any more, now that 
I find she is wanting in the highest female grace. I was blind, 
but I have regained my sight.” 

“ Sir Knight,” replied the duke, “ it is my opinion you look upon 
the pleasures and sorrows of love in too serious a light. Women 
are beautiful flowers, smiling fairies, charming companions upon 
the pathway of happiness, but we must not expect too much of 
them, and must make allowances for their weaknesses. After all, 
we are ourselves guilty of many faults towards them. Besides, 
they give what they can; a happy hour outbalances a great deal; 
the ancient fidelity and self-sacrificing devotion must only be sought 
for in romance and song.” 

“T think differently from your highness,” said De Lorges. 
“ Love and fidelity assuredly still exist, or else they would not be 
sung in romance and ballads. I could show you the face of an 
angel, it is true not so beautiful as Blanche, which would confirm 
you in my faith at one glance. I am now going to Mezieres to 
join Bayard; accept, prince, ere I leave, the assurance of my at- 
tachment. If at any time you need the sword, which you would 
noe Renee by meeting in a duel, you may count upon Gaston 

e es.” 

Seaton held out his hand to him. “If Bourbon’s friendship 

can be of use to you, then remember he is a thorough Frenchman, 
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_ immense triumph; indeed, now that she ha 
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and a firm friend, notwithstanding he is a free thinker with respect 
to love and ladies.” 

Blanche waited in vain for her lover’s penitent return, until the 
rumour of his departure was spread abroad. She was not insensible 
to her loss; a thousand times she wished she could recal the 
moment when she gave way to the temptation of winning an 

q lost him, she believed 
that she really loved him. However, although she grieved in 
ivate, and shed many tears, in public she appeared with a cheer- 
ul countenance, and met the sly glances of the court with the 
same boldness and hauteur as before. The attention Bourbon con- 
tinued to pay her, his half declarations, which she interpreted ac- 
cording to her own rash wishes, the jealousy of Louise de Savoy, 
and the remembrance of the exalted position prophesied by the 
Sybil, all diverted her mind, it is true, but a thorn remained in her 
heart, and in the midst of the enjoyments of gratified pride, De 
Lorges was not forgotten. 

Rosa also missed him. Of all the innumerable individuals who 
swarmed around her, she took an interest in and cared for but few. 
She was attached to Blanche in a childlike way, she was obedient 
‘and grateful to her, and meekly acknowledged her superior mind 
and experience. But this meekness alone made her overlook much 
in the beautiful and attractive Mademoiselle de Raimond, of which 
she could not approve, and she strove to banish from her recollec- 
tion the affair with the glove, for it always threw her into a state 
of painful mental struggle. She felt a warmer attachment for 
Anna Boleyn, as her disposition was more gentle, open, and child- 
like. Rosa was an enthusiastic admirer of hers, for girls are often 
attracted by the beautiful of their own sex, but the young English- 
woman was so carried away by incessant gaiety that she had scarcely 
time to notice Rosa. Her chief favourites among the gentlemen were 
the Duke de Bourbon and De Lorges. She liked them both, but 
not in the same way. When Bourbon was by her side, calling 
her his friend, the child of his heart, and she looking up to him as 
to a father, how different were her feelings to when she saw De 
Lorges, and conversed with him, or he offered her his escort in her 
walks, when also she thought of him and recalled his words, “ God 
has given you an affectionate heart; guard it from the poison of 
vanity!” He had always something encouraging to say to her, 
when she was standing alone he would come to her—she never 
felt timid with him—and if only he were present, she did not. feel 
strange and embarrassed in crowded society. Bourbon, on the 
contrary, scarcely ever noticed her in public, and though she 
thought this very natural, as he was obliged to keep in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the king and the queen, still it pained 
her that the world should rear such a barrier between them. 
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While the summer and autumn lasted, there was always some. 
thing to please her in the amusements of the court; but when 
winter came, and the grand entertainments began, dancing was the 
chief pastime of the younger members of the aristocratic circle, but 
Rosa, who was intended for a convent, dared not take part in such 
gaiety ; consequently she seldom went to court. Blanche’s com- 
fortable house was her little world; here she learned to play the 
lute, to embroider, and to weave, to tend flowers, and to take care 
of her bird, and she was so happy with these innocent occupations 
that the admired and flattered Blanche often looked at her with 
envy. The constable’s visits, his interesting accounts of beautiful 
Italy, of Rome and its glorious objects, and the pleasant evenings 
spent in Anna Boleyn’s elegant boudoir, when harpists and 
troubadours rivalled each other in art, and the lovely hostess her- 
self won the praise of all—these were like sunbeams dispelling the 
loom of winter, and Easter, the period of pious penance and holy 
recollections, had come unexpectedly upon her. 

Meanwhile the report was spread at court that the constable 
had been offered a great honour, but that he had decidedly refused 
it. People predicted him no good, and began to avoid him as 
they would avoid a tract of land that was threatened with an 
earthquake, or the beach against which the storm was dashing the 
billows mountain high. 

In Bourbon himself there was not a trace of anxiety or arro- 
gance to be remarked; owing to his uncommunicative and reserved 
disposition, every effort to learn from him the truth or falsehood 
of these rumours failed. After a while, however, female revenge 
too plainly dogged his steps. Louise de Savoy laid claim to the 
fortune his wife had left; the constable’s largest estates were at stake; 
a law-suit was commenced, which attracted the attention of the whole 
of France, nay, of the whole of Europe. In gloomy suspense he 
awaited the issue; however, he was outwardly Sobeeily calm, 
and prepared himself with all the splendour suitable to his rank to 
accompany his sovereign to Ardres, where an amicable meeting 
between Francis I. and Henry VIII. of England was to take 
place. Queen Claudia and her ladies were also making their 
arrangements for this journey, and none with greater pleasure 


than the youthful Rosa and Anna Boleyn. 


I. 


THE royal party found at Ardres an ancient castle in readiness 
for their reception, and here the king, the queen, and her ladies 
took up their abode for the time-being, although all the comforts 
and elegances they were accustomed to were wanting. A tent of 


gold-cloth was consequently erected, and speedily, as if by magic, 
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a summer-house, upon slender columns, was raised, and the mag- 
nificence with which it was built concealed from view its want of 
stability. Henry VIII. and his retinue had taken up their abode 
in Guisnes, in a wooden edifice which he himself had had put 

ther, and none of the embellishments of a princely abode were 
missing; the large apartments were amply supplied with splendid 
furniture, the walls were hung with tapestry shining with gold 
and silver, while the floors were covered with embroidered 

ts. Henry VIII. loved ‘show, and was accustomed to see 
“himself surrounded by all that could please the eye. Around both 
the princes their vassals and barons had itched their tents; be- 
tween them an open space was left, which received the name of 
‘the Field of the Cloth of Gold. It was upon this neutral ground 
that the sovereigns, after many formal conferences, met, with a 
pomp and magnificence which could not be equalled even by the - 
scenes in the Arabian Nights. The followers on both sides also dis- 
played princely splendour, and an old bard sings of the French 
noblemen in particular, whose forests, meadows, and mills had to 
pay dearly for this spectacle. 

Among other men of note, the King of England was accom- 

ied by Cardinal Wolsey, the Duke of Suffolk, and Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester. The handsome duke rode a spirited Spanish 
hofse ; his eyes were full of animation, his beard short and curly, 
giving his bold countenance and laughing mouth an expression of 
defiance. Fisher rode close by him upon a patient animal; he 
had a serious cadaverous-looking face, and a long beard, divided 
in the middle, reached far down upon his chest. His whole ap- 
pearance displayed clerical dignity, while that of Wolsey was 
clerical arrogance. King Henry himself seemed more grave and 
haughty than the chivalrous Francis, in whose countenance 
couraze and vivacity were the most prominent features. He 
represented sunny, joyous France, just as Henry’s gloomy gravity 
was a type of his foggy ocean-girt land. 

The most distinguished among the followers of the French 
monarch were the Grand Constable de Bourbon, Chancellor du 
Prat, Gaston Duke de Nemours, Louis d’Ars, and the pride of the 
French, the Chevalier Bayard. A host of brave knights and 
nobles were also present, and the troubadours and minstrels of 
both countries, in their gay attire, mingled in the martial ranks to 
witness and to celebrate in song the magnificent scene. 

The kings dismounted from their horses and betook themselves 
toan appointed tent, princes and the other gentlemen ae 

sovereigns in sociability and gaiety ; however, the Englis 
showed more foresight and cheerfulness, the French more thought- 

gaiety, about the arrangements of their common meeting. 
queens also paid each other visits; Claudia and her ladies of 
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highest rank proceeded to Guisnes, where they found, with the 
quiet, serious-minded Catherine, the young Duchess of Suffolk, 
who had now followed the dictates of ner heart in her marria 
but at a later period was forced to become the wife of Louis XII. 
Anna Boleyn was delighted to see this princess again, and she 
clung to her with her former affection. Both loved pleasure, and, 
to the staidness usual to the English character, both had acquired 
a dash of the French levity quite unknown in their country, 
Queen Catherine was also exceedingly pleased with Anna Boleyn; 
she remarked her among the other maids of honour, and 
her privately asked if she felt inclined to return to her native land 
in her company. 

While Anna was wavering what to do, but did not reveal her 
silent struggles to a living soul, Blanche’s heart was also full of 
restless wishes. Among the knights who had accompanied Bayard 
to Ardres, she discovered De Lorges, and the sight of him agi- 
tated her more than she had expected after a separation of a year. 
Though all the world might be at her feet, this one man was more 
to her than they, just because she had lost him; she cared for no 
admiration, heeded not words of love when he stood opposite to 
her cold and indifferent ; in fact, for the first time in her life, she 
felt the bitter pangs of scorned love; since all her charms could not 
win back again what once she had so rashly staked. When she 
beheld him, whose heart was formerly her property—when she 
heard his voice that once whispered so many tender speeches to 
her, and now had not a word to say to her—even Bourbon’s ducal 
crown was nothing to her in comparison to the longing to capti- 
vate De Lorges anew. But he was proof against her bewitching 
beauty: he cherished in his memory the recollection of the fight 
between the wild beasts, and the glove was a talisman that pro- 
tected his heart. He could now look at the petted beauty with- 
out the smallest anger, while the sight of the simple, re 
Rosa touched a chord in his soul, which never could be compa 
with his evaporated intoxication. He did not wear her colours; 
he did not fight in honour of her; nor did he by the slightest 
word allude to her regard; often though he spoke to her, it 
seemed impossible to do so with this timid girl; destined to be 
consecrated to God, indeed, it was not necessary. He knew that 
Rosa had read his heart, and her truthful eyes could not conceal 
that she loved him; more he dared not hope for in this world, 
and with a self-sacrifice, not unfrequent in those days, he was 
satisfied with this shadow of happiness. 

At the tournaments the two kings met in friendly combat; 
although Henry surpassed the French sovereign in bodily strength, 
still the goddess of victory dispensed her favours equally between 
them. The attention of the English was particularly attracted by 
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Bayard, many a father honoured him by requesting him to dub 
their sons knights, and King Henry himself said: ‘* Dear brother, 
ou have much valour among your retinue, but we envy you 
yard above all, this pattern of a perfect knight.” Even Queen 
Catherine and Mary, Duchess of Suffolk, were flattered when 
Bayard broke a lance for them, and their delicate hands offered 
him costly rewards. The excellent man received modestly all 
these marks of distinction; with the exception of when he was 
engaged in exercises of arms, which formed the element of his life, 
the only pleasure he took was in the society of Bourbon, and the 
constable, usually extremely reserved, poured out all his sorrows to 
Bayard. The persecution he was suffering, his fear of having to 
endure still more mortification, his distrust of the king, whom he 
believed did not care for him, all this, for the first time, he con- 
fided to his friend. Bayard tried to comfort him, he besought 
him to show temperance, and promised to do his utmost to be of 
service to him. 

Sometimes De Lorges was also present at these conversations. 
The constable took much notice of him, and Rosa was a secret 
bond between them. De Lorges knew from Rosa’s unreserved 
communications that the duke was a dear friend of hers, almost 
lke a father to her; if now and then the bold hope would force 
itself upon him that her fate might be changed, Bourbon’s help 
and co-operation was what his imagination clung to, and the idea 
of confiding to him his feelings increased the interest he took in 
every interview with the duke. All these anxieties, wishes, and 
affairs of the heart subsided into insignificance by the side of the 
vast interests which had brought crowned heads together; still 
they came in contact, and crossed each other as tiny rills in the 
sand, the one flowing past the other, and all hurrying towards the 
same stream. 

Meanwhile, Henry VIII. was not backward in paying attention 
to the French ladies, any more than he spared his arm and lance 
against the foreign champions. There was not a lady in Claudia’s 
suite who had not received some tokens of his gallantry, but his 
eyes secretly followed Anna Boleyn, and-when he happened to 
meet her in the apartments of the Duchess of Suffolk, she was the 
one that attracted him most. He liked to converse with her, and, 
as he himself took pleasure in learned subjects, he soon discovered 
the rich treasures of her intellect, while she was careful never to 
thrust them forward. The king enjoyed a conversation in which 
his knowledge could shine forth, he’ admired her talents, and im- 
peeeptibly became captivated by her gracefulness, just because in 

unassuming, natural character she never suspected the con- 
quest she had made. The attention the monarch showed her 
gratified her innocent vanity, and as he preferred her singing to 
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the lays of all the minstrels, she sang twice as well as usual. But 
there was not a trace of art or coquetry in her manners, and she 
formed no plans beyond the pleasure of the moment. Like a 
child plucking flowers, without thinking of the seed or the fruit, 
she delighted in the pleasing sensations, expecting nothing for the 
future, nor caring to sacrifice anything for it. 

The festive days were now drawing to a close, the last feats of 
chivalry had come off triumphantly. When the setting sun was 
mirrored in the helmets and shields of the champions, the kings 
entered an open tent once more to empty a goblet of wine tove- 
ther. Their conversation at first was extremely animated, and 
Francis, in particular, continued in a gay and lively strain, until 
after a while he was struck by Henry’s apparent abstraction, and 
he became aware that he alone was speaking, while his companion 
was measuring him from top to toe with a strange smile on his 
lips. Suddenly, Henry of England took a step or two nearer to 
hin, seized him by the collar, as in a tone of youthful eagerness 
he exclaimed, 

“ By the soul of my father, dear brother, I must wrestle with 
you, I cannot withstand the temptation !” 

No sooner said than done. As quick as lightning he seized the 
king, and endeavoured with all his might to fling him to the 
ground. But taken by surprise as Francis was, he was a first-rate 
pugilist, and was by no means inferior in skill to his more power- 
ful adversary; he succeeded after sundry thrusts in driving him 
round in a circle, and in casting him down by a quick tur. 
Henry sprang up again laughing, embraced the victor, and tried 
as best he could to excuse his defeat, but vexed as he was the 
pleasures of boxing outweighed the unpleasant issue, and both the 
monarchs parted from each other on good terms. 

“You have done well, sire,” said the court-jester, Triboulet, 
“in purchasing that dear article—the friendship of England—en 
gros, from the right man, particularly as he lets himself be paid in 
such coin. Hitherto, you have paid high to the retailer Wolsey, 
and what you pay in good French money he sells again to the 
Spaniards without any of you being a bit the wiser. When | 
observed this I put on my hat with pride, and thought to myself, 
‘'Triboulet, you have got distinguished comrades?” 

The English queen had begged Claudia to let her have Anna 
Boleyn, and she had kindly agreed, “if Anna preferred England 
to France.” After hesitating a long time, and many mental 
struggles, Anna, at length, came to take leave of her former mis- 
tress. The vexation which the French queen could not conceal 
pained Anna, it, however, enabled her the more — to over- 
come her sorrow at parting; but in the evening, when she entered 


the antique apartment which ‘Blanche occupied in the Castle of 
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Ardres, and Rosa came to meet her with a sad countenance, clung 
to her, and asked her, weeping, if it really were true that she was 
going away with the English; when Blanche, in a more tender 
mood than usual, embraced her as though she would hold back 
the friend of her youth with all her might, Anna burst into a 
flood of tears, and wept long in Blanche’s arms. In her light- 
heartedness she generally overcame all painful impressions; but at 


this dark hour she displayed more grief than one would have 


thought the usually joyous girl capable of feeling. It was mid- 
night when she at length tore herself from her two friends, to be 


_at sunrise hurried on to her fate. 


Il. 


In a closed carriage the queen and the Duchess of Guise drove 
at a slow pace to Alengon. Blanche and an elder lady of the 
court occupied the two back seats in the royal carriage, as they 
were in waiting during the journey. The other ladies rode on 
horseback, under the protection of the knights, or in sedan-chairs, 
which were escorted by armed men. ‘The king and Bourbon, 
with*their splendid retinues, were sometimes at the head of the 
cavalcade, sometimes at the side of her majesty’s carriage, but now 
and then Francis would mingle with the motley crowd of followers, 
and remain for a few miles at the side of the beautiful Countess 
dEstampe. By Rosa’s gentle white horse De Lorges rode, an in- 
defatigable guardian, leading the animal by the bridle whenever 
the road was uneven, and delighting in the grateful looks with 
which she rewarded his services. Little more than glances were 
exchanged between them, much as the young man had to say to 
her. They were not alone, not unobserved, and Rosa’s timidity 
increased with her love. 

One evening, however, when they had been riding for several 
miles through a wooded country, they happened to be left together 
in a wild, entangled path. Perhaps it was not altogether without 
design that Gaston had led the young girl some little distance from 
the high road, under pretence of showing her the view over a lake, 
and that he pursued a narrow path in the wood, where only a 
solitary bird or two were their companions. There was nothing 
embarrassing in this solitude, for, ulthough hid behind the foliage, 
they heard the trampling of their companions’ horses, the clashing 
of arms, and the song of the troubadours poured forth in honour 
of the glorious evening hour. The golden rays of the sun pene- 
trated the thick verdure, the green carpet of earth stretched before 
them was illumined by brilliant streaks, and at every opening in 
the branches glowing clouds lit up the gloomy night that reigned 
within the forest glades. Rosa felt strangely agitated, and could 
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not understand herself. She experienced a sense of bliss such as she 
had never before tasted; the outer world, the strangers, to whom 
she wished every good, without their being dear to her heart, were 
separated from her by a short space; their cheerful gaiety reached 
her only by subdued, pleasing tones in this solemn silence that filled 
her soul with happiness because she shared it with him. And yet 
—happy though she was at his side—her heart beat violently at 
the thought that he might break the silence and speak of his 
love. She felt almost convinced that the decisive moment was 
near; every sound terrified her, and, embarrassed and timid, she 
rode by his side without looking at him—nay, without raising her 
eyes from her bridle. 

“When we issue from the wood,” said De Lorges, “ we shall 
see the castle and the small village where you will rest for the 
night. ‘To-morrow you will be in Paris, and how changed will 
everything be then! Can you blame me if I seize this last. moment 
to put a question to your heart? I have often been on the point 
of doing it. God knows what has always held me back. Ah, 
dearest Rosa, what will be your answer?” 

“ Assuredly the truth,” she replied, as she bent her head still 
lower; “the truth, devoid of duplicity or hypocrisy. I cannot do 
otherwise.” 

“ Rosa,” he exclaimed, with warmth, “I would lay before you 
my fondest hopes. If you reject me, love cannot again bloom for 
me; beauty and grace are dead to me.” 

“Sir Knight, I am almost half a nun, and—Blanche’s foster- 
daughter,” was Rosa’s reply. 

“T understand you! Your mind is like a clear mirror, a single 
impure breath would dim it. But what I offer to you Blanche 
de Raimond has never possessed; what I felt for her was not the 
fervent attachment which you have inspired. The De Lorges who 
adored that cold beauty exists no more; she herself sent him into 
the jaws of death.” 

“ Alas! Gaston de Lorges,’ murmured Rosa, trembling from 
excess of emotion. “Though you could persuade my heart, of 
what use would it be? I am destined to be a nun!” 

“You are not one yet, Rosa,” he cried; “and the supreme head 
of the Church, who holds Saint Peter’s keys, can absolve your 
promises. I thought as you do, and dared not hope, but the Duke 
de Bourbon has encouraged me, and bid me not lose heart. You 
respect him as a father. Will you have less confidence in him 
when you learn that he looks with indulgence on my attachment 
to you? And if he exerts his influence to set you free, will you 
live for me as I will for you?” 

“T have no longer any power to choose,” replied Rosa, in 8 
scarcely audible voice. “You bound my life and my heart t0 
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before I was myself aware of it. This, however, is all I can 
venture to say to you in return for your love! For how could I 
possibly be happy, or make another happy, if I do not-obey the 


“wishes of my mother? Alas! even the words of the Holy Father 


would not liberate my heart. If she were still alive, I would fall 
at her feet, and she would bless me, she was so good; but she is 
dead, her voice is hushed, a strict command alone sounds from her 


~ tomb.” 


“Listen to the duke, dearest Rosa,” entreated De Lorges. 
“Perhaps his words will weigh with you as they did with me. I 
- “7 all prospect of happiness; he gave me a glimpse of 

ven 

“T love him as a parent,” said Rosa, “ but he is not my father; 
it is not the voice of the Lord I should hear from his mouth, but 
the pleading of my own weak heart. Men feel so differently from 
what we do; only a woman can understand the heart of another, 
and God alone can enlighten it. Give me time De Lorges; or, 
ah! never ask me again. When we leave this forest path and join 
the gay cavalcade, let this solemn evening, with its dark green 
shades, be for us a sacred remembrance of an hour which will 
doubtless never return. See, our companions’ arms are glitterin 
anen the bushes; they are quite near; a few steps will bring us 
to them.” 


She turned her horse to the side, and urged it on, but De Lorges 
seized her arm. 

“Ere daybreak,” he said, “I leave the royal escort in company 
with Bayard and the Duke de Nemour; will you not let me ag 
away with me some words of comfort? Wath a ray of hope 
would wait patiently, were it for a whole year.” 

“Hope never dies,” she answered, “what God wills must 
happen! You are going to face danger, I shall retire into solitude, 
I will beg Mademoiselle de Raimond to release me from the 
turmoil of the court; if you think of me, imagine me in calm re- 
tirement, then our thoughts shall meet.” 

There is so much in mental life which cannot be described, just 
as there are infinite beauties in nature which charm the eye of the 
painter, though poor, imperfect art is not capable of portraying 
them, To this may be likened the hopeful spirit of youthful love. 

it there is no suffering, for even the pang of love is happiness; 
no absence, for the soul retains the cherished image, and mysterious 
ow assure it of a spiritual connexion, which love's faith never 

ts. 

Rosa’s only gratification now was to withdraw from all fétes; as 
the could not see De Lorges, she did not care to be seen by any 
one. She was no longer a happy child, she had entered upon a 


Rew era in life, more serious, and rich in matter. She often 
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thought of her mother, and now guessed the cause of her pale 
cheeks and many tears. She spoke to her, and begged her shade 
to forgive her for having given way to earthly hopes. Her soul 
was now more frequently filled with pictures of happiness, and no 
romantic poem could contain scenes more strangely strung together 
than those her youthful fancy created to unite her with her lover, 
In these dreams Bourbon would appear as a father and a hero, his 
hand would remove her chains, and he would pronounce a blessin 
upon her love, she well knew that he sanctioned it. Hence her 
respect for him increased, and she became more warmly and de- 
votedly attached to him. She did not see him often, but when 
she did he was generally gloomy and melancholy, then she strove 
her utmost to cheer him’ by singing and playing on the lute, or 
relating little circumstances of her childhood, this always brought 
a smile to his lips.) When she spoke of her mother, and asked 
questions about her father, his mind seemed to be diverted from 
the intrigues and corruptions of the world, and to enjoy pure un- 
selfish feelings. Once, when he happened to be alone with her, 
she trembled lest he should allude to De Lorges, but when he did 
speak of him, she had much to occupy her thoughts. for a long 
time. 

There was one being on earth, then, who did not look upon the 
fulfilment of her wishes as impossible, who whispered hope to her 
ear. In timid embarrassment she, however, shunned speaking 
openly to him, though when he was not present she fancied she 
could confess all. Yet, when she stood before Bourbon, her 
heart shrank from making a man her confidant. On the other 
hand, she felt. impelled by a strong desire to open her heart to 
Blanche. De Lorges had loved Blanche, and had once belonged 
to her, therefore it appeared to Rosa almost treachery to treasure 
his image in her heart without admitting it to her maternal friend, 
and praying for her forgiveness; besides, none but Mademoiselle 
de Raimond could remove her doubts. Were her mother’s vows 
irrevocable, was there no reservation attached to them, no allusion 
to a sacrifice, no condition which might make them less binding? 
Blanche might know if there were, and have a cheering message 
to give her from her departed parent. 

ut how hard it was for her to begin her confession, how 1m 
possible when the opportunity arrived; crushed as her own heart 
was, she could not utter a sound or form a sentence gentle enough 
to inflict the wound she knew she must give. A question from 
Mademoiselle de Raimond herself at length came to help her in her 
perplexity. Blanche, although a. prey to painful depression of 
spirits, and her mind harassed by her, proud plans and high-flowa 
wishes, suddenly remarked that an altered being was at her side, 
the child had me @ woman—had left off her simple amuse 
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ments to sit in long silent reveries; she was no longer joyous and 
free from care, but often had tears in her eyes, which, instead of 
being bent upon the flowers of earth, were raised to the stars of 
heaven. 

“ What is the matter with you, Rosa?” she asked one evening, 
on surprising her charge watching the moon in the dark as it glided 
through the firmament. | 

Rosa flung herself in her arms, and covered her hands with 
kisses; the obscurity gave her courage; weeping, she began an 
account of her feelings, how De Lorges had baat her, what he had 
said, what she had answered, and how since then her heart had 


lost its tranquillity. 


“From you alone,” she continued, “can I gain any comfort. 
I have been culpable towards you, and I cannot accept your marks 
of affection until I have your pardon. Oh, forgive me! I cast 
myself st your feet, and implore you; do not refuse my earnest 

rayer !” 

, Blanche stood for a moment as if turned into stone, utterly in- 
capable of answering; her heart was the prey to cruel, bitter 
feelings, and she was thoroughly shaken and stunned. To think 
that she, the proud beauty, had been conquered by a child, set 
aside for the simple, unpretending Rosa; that she had sought in 
vain to win back a heart, the possession of which she prized 
beyond everything. Two Fall» stood prominently forward 
amidst the painful reflections which agitated her mind. “He 
must never have her, and she must never suspect what I am 
suffering! Even though I am at the pinnacle of good fortune, 
envied and admired, I could not survive his happiness with an- 
other, and her triumph at supplanting me!” 

“Rise, Rosa,” she said, with a strong will commanding her 
trembling voice. “I am not the person in question; you have 
done me no wrong, for I have never loved him. But, think of 
yourself and your own duties, you are destined to be a nun, and 
professed willingly to take your vows. I often warned you not to 
be too sure, I now warn you against sinful hope.” 

“Dear mademoiselle,” replied Rosa, “ I can only speak as my 
heart feels; unfortunately it is no longer calm, with every thought 
devoted to Heaven. When you warned and pitied me, I was a 
happy child, who could not understand you. I have not much 
hope; if for a few brief happy hours I venture to hope a little, I 
trust I am not very guilty, for I dare open my heart to God with- 
out fear and trembling. I am ready humbly to renounce every- 
thing, but love him I must_to my dying day; it is right you 
should know this! My only hope rests with you; your lips alone 
tan recal words long since died away; then let me ask: Did my 
mother make no reservation in case her poor child were offered 
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happiness in this world? She wished to dedicate to God a willing 
sacrifice, did she never reflect upon the possibility that she might 
be consecrating a bleeding heart to him?” 

Blanche hesitated ere she answered. 

“T dare not flatter you in this respect,” at length she coldly and 
calmly answered, “gladly though I would doso. When I recal 
the words of Madame du Plessis, I can detect nothing in them to 
release you ; and the deceased carried my promise with her to the 

ve. It is binding to me, therefore, as well as to you.” 

“Tt must be so then,” replied Rosa. “ Forget, I pray you, what 
I have said, and take no notice if you see me suffering. I can get 
over it, and I will do so, but grief will crush my heart.” 

With these words she once more bent over Blanche’s hand, then 
left the chamber with as noiseless steps as though a spirit were 
gliding through the deceptive moonlight. Blanche remained alone, 
a prey to the tortures that beset those who give way to pride and 
passion, a thousand times more unhappy than Rosa, although in 
solitude she shed endless tears. Pity raised a feeble voice in 
Blanche’s conscience against the harshness with which she had 
dashed Rosa’s hopes, but mortified shame at being disdained by 
De Lorges, and bitter envy towards poor Rosa drowned that voice. 
With perfect truth she could cite Madame du Plessis’s commands 
to the lovers, yet she could not hide from herself that the affec- 
tionate mother would have released her child from such an 
unnatural restraint had she seen her tears; she was also aware that 
the deceased had expressed the wish that she might gain Bourbon’s 
sanction to her plans; also that he should not blame the mother of 
his child, and hate one he had loved in his youth. Then again 
she excused herself in her own mind by the recollection that it 
was her dying friend’s imperative wish that her daughter might 
never learn who was her father, and this determination would do 
away with Bourbon’s influence. These reflections gave her courage 
to stand firm; she could without trembling contemplate her own 
death, but not De Lorges’s union with Rosa. Standing as she was 
on the summit of hope in proud security, confident of Bourbon’s 
hand, and daily expecting an offer from him, she never forgot, even 
when at his side, him ve de she had lost, and every earthly joy 
seemed to grow dim in comparison to the one happiness which she 
had missed. 
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_A CHIRP ABOUT SPARROWS. 


DEGENERATE, indeed, is the Sparrow of the streets if he be 
identical in race with the Passer of the classics. He is now recog- 
nised mainly as a Cockney chatterer, a twittering nuisance, a type 
of dingy impudence and pert familiarity and perky conceit. Can 
this be the pet birdie that was sacred to Venus, and to Lesbia so 
dear? 

Can this smoke-dried biped be one with the “ sparrow stud” 
tended by Cupid and a company of Loves?—a representative 
bird of 

The feathery thieves that Venus kissed 
And taught their morning song ?* 


This the precious darling over whose loss the Lesbia of Catullus 
well-nigh cried her eyes out? 
——cujus 
Turbavit nitidos extinctus passer ocellos.t 


This the little sparrow, pretty sparrow, of Catullus’s “ winsome 
marrow,” plaything, playmate, what you will, tiny love, or naughty 
Phil,t—and whose Saas he invoked all the Loves to bewail; 
bidding every soul on earth that’s pretty, weep and wail for very 


pity; for 
He is dead, the pretty sparrow, 
Darling of my “ winsome marrow,” 
Dearer than ci own eyes to her; 
For so well the creature knew her, 
She did not know her mother better ; 
Not a moment would he quit her, 
Hopping hither, flitting thither, 
Ever blest when he was with her; 
Piping shrill and twittering clear 
To her alone whom he loved aly. 


Mr. de Quincey somewhere declares it to be ridiculous to render 
the Catullian Passer mew puelle by Sparrow. As well suppose 
Lesbia to have fondled a pet hedgehog, he thinks; passer, or 
passerculus, meaning any little bird whatever.§ 


ee 





* The Brides’ Tragedy, Act II. Se. 1. + Juv. Sat. vi. 

oe Hartley Coleridge freely renders the poet’s ‘* Passer, delicia mea 
, &e. 

} The critic affirms this incidentally in the course of some remarks on an 
tendency on the part of the Romans to a vague economy of abstraction 
—though wore f and dependent on accidental ignorance; the sternness of the 
man mind, he argues, disdaining to linger upon petty distinctions,—at least 
until the ages of luxuriant refinement had paved the way for intellectual refine- 
ment. As another example to the purpose he cites the word malum, and even 
0v.— VOL. CXLV. NO. DLXXXVII. 2R 
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Only by some such latitude of comprehension can we reconcile 
ourselves to the Lesbian lyrics, and to the frequent allusions in the 
poets to the musical capacity (save the mark!) of Venus’s own 
birds,—as in a couplet of George Peele’s, 


Fair Venus, she hath let her sparrow fly, 
To tend on her, and make her melody.* 


Lily speaks of her “doves and team of sparrows;”t. while Chaucer 
calls “the sparowe Venus’ son.’t 

Perhaps the classic passer admits of, or even requires, as many 
different meanings as have been assigned to the German adjective 
Spatzenmdssig, applied to Goethe by Herder, who pronounces his 
new acquaintance§ “really a good fellow, only somewhat light 
and sparrow-like”—so at least Mr. Lowes renders the phrase, 
leaving his readers to interpret it, for, as he says, twenty Germans 
have given twenty different meanings to the word “ sparrow-like,” 
some referring to the chattering of sparrows, others to the boldness 
of sparrows, others to the curiosity of sparrows, and others to the 
libertine character of s 

Perhaps the Corydus rather than the Passer answers to our 
street bird,—that corydus concerning which the adage ran, that to 
the unskilled the voice of the sparrow is music: the Greek, 
"Ev dudvoms xix xdpvdos obéyyera, being literatim Latinised into 
Inter mmdoctos etiam corydus sonat. An adage that spares neither 
greenhorn who gapes nor sparrow that sings. 

Question being made, in Martin Luther’s presence, why, in the 
Psalms and other portions of the Bible, there is repeated mention 
of ravens and sparrows, “of all birds the least agreeable to the 
sight, and, in other respects, odious”? Doctor Luther replied, that 
if ' Divine Ww isdom could have named birds more objectionable than 
these, such birds would have been named, in order to show us that, 
as in their case, what we receive is not given to our merits.{] 

Another fragment of his table-talk runs thus: “The sparrow 1s 
&@ most voracious animal, and does great harm to tlhe crops. 
The Hebrews call it tschirp. It should be destroyed wherever 
found.” ** 

Easier to find than to mamma. ds mbar horas wholesale by 








pomum, as meaning not an apple, but any whatever of the larger spherical or 
spheroidical fruits. .—The argument occurs in one of his essays on the progress 
of the English language. 
* The Arraignment of Paris (1584). 
+ Alexander and Campaspe. 
The Assembly of Foules. 
§ February, 1772. In Herder’s correspondence with his betrothed. 
“Whether Herder meant gay, volatile, forward, careless, or amorous, 
cainot decide.”—Lewes, Life of Goethe, vol. i. p. 116. 
€ Luther's Tischreden, 909. ** Tbid., 907. 
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the Confederates of Crawley (or other) Sparrow Club, with whom 
Luther would ex animo have cast in his lot, and eaten his annual 
supper. The duty of dispersing, if not destroying this “ pest 
yoracious kind,” is a commonplace, or postulate, in poems descrip- 
tive or didactic, devoted to English Georgics and the agricultural 
interest. 

There thousands in a flock, for ever gay, 

Loud chirping Sparrows welcome in the day, 

And from the mazes of the leafy thorn 

Drop one by one upon the bending corn. 

Giles with a pole assails their close retreats, 

And round the grass-grown dewy border beats.* 


It was in a field of canary-seed near Reculver that the author of 
“Wakes and Ale” meditated, more suo, on the doom of sparrow 
trespassers on a domain sacred to the uses of birds of another hue 
and voice. Says the philosopher: The farmer shoots the sparrow, 
little rustic scoundrel, that, with felonious bill, would carry away 
one grain sown for, made sacred to, Portman-square canary. We 
might, perhaps, our mordant moralist suggests, find a higher 
rallel to this, did we look with curious eyes about us. “ Never- 
theless, bumpkin sparrow has his world of air to range in; his free 
loves; and for his nest his ivied wall or hawthorn-bush. These, 
say the worst, are a happy set-off even against a gilt-wired cage; 
sand ltke*diamond-dust; unfailing seed, and sugar from even the 
sweeter lips of lady mistress. Powder and small shot may come 
upon the sparrow like apoplexy upon an alderman, with the 
unbolted morsel in its gullet; yet, consider—hath the canary no 
, danger to encounter? oth not prosperity keep a cat?’ 
Phil Sparrow is not friendless, look you. In prose and poetry 
‘ he has his advocates and laureates. Wordsworth has made a 
vision of delight of his nest within the leafy shade, with its bright 
blue eggs together laid. Philosophers like Rousseau and Kant 
s have cherished him as lovingly as ever did coaxing damsel, all 
5, tenderness towards her 


brown sparrows on the garden trees, 
That hopp’d and twitter’d, perk’d their knowing heads, 
Or sharpen’d, on the bark, their tiny bills, 

yy In waiting for her morning shower of crumbs, 











— That never was forgotten.f 

= Did not Rulhiére relate to Dusaulx the story of the sparrows that 
Jean Jacques nourissait chaque matin, feeding them with crumbs 
on his window-sill, and flattering himself that he had tamed them, 
and had won their perfect trust? “.J’avais bien le droit, ce me 

1s, | * Bloomfield, The Farmer’s Boy: Summer. 


+ Cakes and Ale: A Gossip at Reculvers. 
t W.C. Bennett, A New Griselda. 
2R2 
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semble, de croire que nous fussions les meilleurs amis du monde: 
point du tout, ils ne valaient pas mieux que les hommes. Je 
veux les caresser, et voila mes étourdis qui s’envolent comme gj 
Jeusse été un oiseau de proie. Ils n’auront pas été, j’en suis sir, 
a deux rues de ma maison, qu’ils auront dit pis que pendre de 
moi.”* The man-hater bade fair to become a bird-hater too, 
Already he had extended to the sparrow tribe the suspicions he 
fostered in the case of humankind; and was quite sure that the 
moineaux he had been feeding, and would fain have caressed, 
were saying that hanging was too good for him, before they were 
two streets off. 

Of Kant, again, who, like Lord Bacon, had a childlike love for 
birds in general, we are told that in particular he took pains to 
encourage the sparrows to build above the windows of his study; 
and that when this happened (as it often did, from the deep 
silence which prevailed in the room), he watched their proceedings 
with the delight and the tenderness which others give to a human 
interest.t 

One sparrow indeed—though by some accounts it was a robin- 
redbreast (which makes all the difference ; and if-Hamlet could 
tell a hawk from a handsaw, Mrs. Caudle knew sparrow’s chirp 
from the whistling of the wind{)—one there was (whichever it 
was—and let us have no more parentheses and qualifications about 
that) which used to chirp before his window—doing so for years, 
either the same bird, or one of a younger generation; and in 
Kant’s last year or two, it became almost painful, they say, to 
observe the eagerness and intensity with which he expected it, in 
token of spring; and his uneasiness when an extra continuance of 
cold weather retarded its return. That one bird Kant would have 
thought dirt cheap at the price set upon one of Saint Evremond’s§ 





* Rousseau is here speaking by the mouth of Rulhitre. Cf. De mes Rapports 
avec J. J. Rousseau, par Dusaulx. 

+ Wasianski.—De Quincey, The Last Days of Immanuel Kant. 

t “It’s time to get up, for what I know, now. Shouldn’t wonder if you 
hear the milk in five minutes—there’s the sparrows up already; yes, I say the 
sparrows; and, Caudle, you ought to blush to hear ’em. You don’t hear ‘em? 
Ha! you won’t hear ’em, you mean: J hear ’em. No, Mr. Caudle; it isn’t 
the wind whistling in the keyhole. I’m not quite so foolish, though you may 
think so. I hope I know wind from a sparrow.”’— Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures, No. xi. 

§ “I was told of a sparrow, the king of all the sparrows: they say 
whistles, is tamer than any that ever was seen, and that it plays a thousam 
pretty tricks, such as sparrows are not wont to do. This great merit gave me 
a curiosity to see it. 1 found in it all that had been said of it, except that rare 
quality of whistling, which was put off to another time, when it would be @ 
hetter humour. The lowest farthing was eigit shillings: too little lor 4 
nightingale-sparrow ; too much for a common sparrow, let it be ever so tame. 
St. Evremond to the Duchess of Mazarin. 
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naming—not at all at the Biblical rate of five for two farthings; 

nor would ancient Immanuel have scorned to emulate Sabine, in 

the most popular, perhaps, of modern German novels,* as a 
rrow-fancier extraordinary. 

Mr. Pepys was almost “ dispoged,” as Mrs. Gamp would say, 
to patronise this “ pert voracious” bird, by the charm he found in 
one under his father’s roof and upon his father’s table. “To 
dinner with my father and sister and family, mighty pleasant all 
of us; and among other things, with a sparrow that our Mercer 
hath brought up now for three weeks, which is so tame, that it 
flies up and down, and upon the table, and eats and pecks, and do 
everything so pleasantly, that we are mightily pleased with it.’ 
Three weeks ought to be time enough and to spare for eliminating 
every elementary particle of diffidence in a bird of this com- 
plexion. What though when first caught it be shy and scared 
even, as in Shakspeare’s pretty image of fair and fluttered 
Cressida: “She fetches her breath as short as a new ta’en spar- 
row.’t Bashfulness is not the sparrow’s foible, as every housewife 
knows who has flung out a handful of grain to her fowls: 

The sparrows peep, and quit the sheltering eaves, 
To seize the fair occasion. Well they eye 
The scattered grain, and thievishly resolved 


To escape the impending famine, often scared 
» © As oft return, a pert voracious kind.§ 


Especially if they be London born and bred, when the pertness 
and the voracity assume a very high multiple indeed. 

One who has made a study of sparrows in their dissected, ske- 
leton state, assures us that their stuck-up," self-satisfied appearance, 
the pert and knowing look they put on, when thus reduced to 
their rudiments, surpasses imagination. “ ‘The essence of the moral 
qualities of the bird seems almost to be concentrated in its bones. 








*“They were so tame that they came up to Sabine’s feet. . . . She went 
to the door, and asked, ‘Can you distinguish them one from another? How- 
ever like they may appear to be, they are different, not only in their coats, but 
im their ways: several | know personally,’ and she pointed to a large sparrow, 
afine cock, with a black head and brown back, ‘he is my oldest acquaintance ; 

took to me first ; he has grown fat on my cake; he walks among the others 

€arich banker; his voice sounds aristocratic and disdainful; he considers 
iy feeding him as a duty which the world owes him’ . . . Here a lively quarrel 
anse among the sparrows: the banker was just biting a large piece of cake in 
adignified manner, when he received Rane! pecks from the beak of his wife ; 


femonstrated, neighbours drew near, violent screaming ensued, and there 
Was apie indignation against the banker; he was expelled from the crowd, 
wife stood triumphantly over the conquered morsel,” &c.—Gustav 
Freytag, Sollen und Haben, c. xvi. 
Diary of Samuel Pepys, 31st May, 1666. 
Troilus and Cressida, Act III. Se. 2. 
Cowper, The Task: A Winter Morning Walk. 
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One can see that with such a foundation they could not be any- 
thing but what they are.”* 
In the Poet’s Tale of the Birds of Killingworth, we read how 


The sparrows chirped as if they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be.t 


The London sparrow is one of the institutions of the great 
metropolis. Horace Walpole sayst that a back parlour in London 
in summer, with a dead creeper and a couple of sooty sparrows, 
is his strongest idea of melancholy solitude.——Mr. Dickens, again, 
in his picture of Miss Tox’s lodging’s in Princess’s-place, when a 
sigh of the summer time turned Miss Tox’s thoughts upon the 
country, is mindful to introduce a tiny blink of sun peeping in 
from the great street round the corner, over which “ the smoky 
sparrows hopped, and back again, brightening as they passed; or 
bathed in it, like a stream, and became glorified sparrows, uncon- 
nected with chimneys.”§ Theodore Hook shows us the “dingy 
sparrows of Cockaigne” congregated upon three black, smoky, 
birchbroom-looking poplar-trees, which have been trying for the 
last fifty years to grow a little in the square garden, and there 
beginning to chirp their morning song.|| So another man about 
town, Henry Luttrell, rhymes airily about 





the untuneful tribe that fills 

Our streets with dingy plumes and bills, 
Those birds that roost as much at ease 

On chimneys as they would on trees ; 

Save that the dainty ones repair, 

From high ideas of fresh air, \ 
To Grosvenor-gate, or Grosvenor-square, 
And haunt the blackened shrubs, and stir up 
Our spleen with their eternal chirrup. 

Such, London, are thy feathered quires ; 
Thanks to thy smoke and sea-coal fires !€) 


Mr. Thackeray, at Jerusalem, found the ceaseless chirping and 
twittering of the sparrows on the house tops the most cheerful 
sound of the place.** 

Chateaubriand used to lament cette absence des oiseaux which 
made London so triste a dwelling-place for his excellency. “Le 
moineau de Londres, noirci par le charbon, se tait sur les che- 
minées.”t¢ Luttrell’s “eternal chirrup” is not too literally trans- 
lated by se tait on the chimney-top.. In another place the French- 
man speaks of those smoke-blackened sparrows, ces motneaut 





* A Meditation on Skeletons, &c. + Longfellow, Wayside Inn. 


t Letters, vol. ix. No. 2611. § Dombey and Son, ch. XXIX. 
|| The Man of Many Friends. € Letters to Julia, u. 


** Cornhill to Cairo, p. 194. 
t+ Marcellus, Chateaubriand et son Temps, p. 285. 
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noircis de fumée which “nichent dans les cheminées de Londres, 
et qui, au centre de la civilisation anglaise, perdent leur couleur, 
comme tant d’autfes animaux y laissant leur naturel, et presque 
leur instinct.”* Alton Locke’s earliest recollections refer to a 
suburban street, with its jumble of little shops and little terraces, 
each exhibiting some fresh variety of capricious ugliness; and as 
the little scraps of garden before the doors, with their dusty, 
stunted lilacs and balsam poplars, were his only forests, so his sor 
wild animals were “the dingy, merry sparrow, who quarrelled 
fearlessly on his window-sill, ignorant of trap or gun.” An odious 
race to bind-fanciers of rural tastes and habite-—to a gentle, bird- 
loving Caroline Bowles (Southey), for instance, who, with all her . 
gentleness, fairly owns an emphasis of aversion: 


—How [ hate 
Those London Sparrows! Vile, pert, noisy things! 
Whose ceaseless clamour at the A ty adage 
(The back-room window op’ning on some mews) 
Reminds one of the country just so far 
As to bemock its wild and blithesome sounds, 
And press upon the heart our pent-up state 
In the great Babylon ;—oppress’d, engulf’d 
By crowds, and smoke, and vapour.{ 


Sd writes one to whom, out of town, all birds were welcome,— 
“blackbirds, thrushes, wrens, finches, and chirping sparrows,”— 
: ae only and provided always the last were not London born 
and bred. 

Did her husband, in after days, convert her to a tenderer regard 
for sparrows—for his dear sake who, town born and bred, knew 
little in childhood of any other birds than these dingy denizens of 
street and square? For, as nephew Hartley tells of uncle Robert, 

t Bristol was his nest and natal town, and not till he had cast 


is baby frock he felt the liberal air of Durdham Down: 


Loud rattling cars, and penny-dropping tills, 

And blended murmurs of conglomerate numbers, 
Were the chief sounds that baby Robert heard ; 
The perking sparrow his sole household bird.§ 


rt a - au - See —_ 





* Marcellus, Chateaubriand et son Temps, p. 462. 
+ Alton Locke, ch. i. 

t C. Bowles, The Birthday, part i. 

§ Poems by Hartley Coleridge: “To Robert Southey.” 














THE TWO PRAYERS. 


——dear-bought blessmgs happen every day, 
Because we know not for what things to pray. 
Dryven. 


A Farr Italian vale sleeps ’neath the gaze 

Of three tall mountains diadem’d with snow— 
Eternal warders, through Time’s ebb and flow, 
Watching the generations come and go. 

In the vale’s bosom, where the sunlight plays, 
Stretches a town of white-housed streets and ways, 
Sun-gilded through the dazzling summer days. 

A grey spire reaches through the glittering air 
Above a chapel whence the peasant’s prayer 

Daily ascends, cloud-wrapt of faith, to Him 
Whose right arm faileth not, whose eye, ne’er dim, 
Sees his wrath vials fill them to the brim. 


My poor song lingers round that place of prayer, 
And round two worshippers who worshipped there. 


I. 
Crowded the chapel was; no seeming space 
But from its shadow peered an earnest face, 
Big with this great request to the Lord God— 
That He would stay the uplifted chastening rod, 
And grant them peace. The prayer throbbed up on high, 
Above the spire, piercing the bended sky. 
Among the figures kneeling on the flags 
Of spotless marble underneath the dome, 
Bent the fair form of one whose eyes were cast 
Back to the choir-loft, where the organ blast 
Pealed forth the solemn worship songs of Rome 
(For even earnest worship ofttimes drags, 
And other thoughts wll mix with heavenly). 
Her beads, uncounted, lay beside her knee, 
Rich hair meandered in a shining stream 
About her face, fair as a summer dream, 
And o’er her shoulders. Her ethereal eye— 
Blue as the essence of a twilight sky, 
When the first star of eve has just begun 
To glimmer through late memories of the sun— 
Dropped a soft tear, the key-note of a soul, 
Whose prayer aloft like whispered music stole : 











The Two Prayers. 


a “OQ Holy Mother, hear, 
ear thy poor daughter’s prayer ; 
Grant her a little here 
Of thy maternal care, 
And give us peace ! 


“OQ Holy Mary, hear; 
Save us from scenes of blood, 
Save us from want of God, 
Thou who this earth hast trod, 

O give us peace! 


“Q Holy Woman, hear; 
My love must join the fight 
For what men call the night, 
O a the coming night, 


give us peace ! 


“Q Holy Virgin, hear; 
Round all lands, like the sea, 
Wind god-like liberty, 
Hasten the bright ‘ To Be,’ 

O give us peace!” 


Rising she glided softly from the place, 
Moving with simple nature-given grace, 
Unnoticing the forms that round her knelt, 
Who saw her not, and yet they somehow felt 
A blesséd presence passing through their ranks, 
As sunshine passes reed-grown river banks. 


Behind a frowning pillar near the porch 

She passed a maid whose dark unflinching eyes— 
Orbs that first hate and last of all despise— 
Fell hotly on her face as though to scorch 
Her beauty out with raging rival torch. 

The scowling beauty’s dark and wavy hair 
Was laid in braids, and with a haughty stare 
She, glancing on the golden vision, sneered, 
Then lost in silent worshipping appeared. 
Muttered she wrathfully, “ Great God above, 
Can that thing count her worthy of his love?” 
She shrugged her angry shoulders as she said, 


And kneeling prayed to God; ’twas thus she prayed: 


“War! war! great God grant us war! 


The vineyard holds the long-haired peasant ‘mong the 


vines; 


The lazy shepherd herds his herds beneath the pines; 
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They feel not the iron that enters the country’s heart; 

They see not the sword that is sold in the noisy mart, 

Or but serves for the trick that binds a gaping crowd to 
the juggler’s cart— 

War! war! great God grant us war! 


“Tis of thy nature, Lord of Hosts, to hate with hate 
The worms that weave unceasingly a nation’s fate; 
The traitors base, with unctuous face, 

Who kiss their friends, and kissing slay, 

As he kissed Christ on that dread day, 

Whose palm was hot with Roman pay— 

War! war! great God grant us war! 


“ When the war smoke rolls from the reeking cannon lips, 
When the sea is white with the sails of the battle ships, 
When from the patriot’s blade the blood of the enemy drips, 
Then is hope for a cause almost lost, 

For the standard that streams o’ér the host; 

My lover he bears it, my token he wears it, 

And he shall return to me, yes, to me; 

Tis for this that I yearn, and for victory— 

War! war! great God grant us war!” 


. II. 


Weeks came and went, 
War came, peace went; green fields were reddened, 
The air was rent 
With cannon roar, the blue sky leadened 
With drifting smoke 
Which chance rays broke; 
Red flitting through the woody mountains 
Gleamed volunteers, 
Whose lusty cheers 
Echoes awoke. ‘The dripping fountains 
Were fouled with blood— 
O Christ! O God! 
With human blood! 


Ill. 


The skies were gloomy with the clouds of night, 

Men talked at corners of the wavering fight, 

They chatted glibly of their country’s right, 

They clenched white hands, shot glances fiercely bright. 
From the grey spire the clanging chapel bell 

Filled the dark town with echoes of a knell; 

Men said, “To-day another fighter fell.” 
























The Two Prayers 


Up the lone street a long procession filed, 

The deepening knell was deepened by a wild 

And melancholy cry cast on the night; 

At casements Fel denes faces guessed the sight— 
Red-shirted soldier’s corpse four strong men bore, 
A brave life lost to earth for evermore. 

From the dull lamps fell feeble flickering rays, 
Paling the paleness of the ghastly face; 

A dark form followed with the little crowd, 
Wringing her hands, shrieking her woe aloud ; 

’*T was she who, prostrate on the temple tiles, 

Had prayed to God for war, with haughty smiles. 
Another form approached—the crowd gave way— 
’T was she who prayed for peace on that same day; 
Her grief was calm, but never earthly grief 

Is greatest which in tear streams finds relief; 

The weeper watched her coming—stept aside— 
Grief in her dark blue eyes madly fought with pride; 
Nothing abashed, the meek one nearer stept, 

And lifting up her voice, she also wept. 

Nature, shoeidh prone to masks, is nature still; 
Deep hidden in the rock-heart of that hill 

Welleth a streamlet that shall sometime bless 

And cause to blossom yonder wilderness. 

* * * * * 
The moon shot past an outstretched arm of cloud, 
Pale beams lit up the features of the crowd, 

Fell on the roofs and gables of the town, 

Fell on the church, the mart, and slanted down 
Through narrow alleys, where their silver light 
Flung over poverty a robe of white; 

But nowhere shone they on so fair a sight 

As on two rivals in a fond embrace, 


Beneath the dead eyes of a pallid face. 


IV. 
To-night the moon shines on the peaceful streets, 
Among the pines the mountain goatling bleats, 
The stiff leaves rustle in the laden vines 
That cluster on the fruitful Apennines. 
In the town market-place fair maidens tell 
The story (told by me not half so well); 
They tell, moreover, how the meek one’s hopes 
All quenched, she joined a convent on the slopes; 
While she—the other—but a week ago 
Married a merchant prince of Bergamo. 


WILLIAM Mackay. 
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Book the Third. 
| 4 


THE PORTRAIT. 


Tuat night, about eleven o'clock, May was in her dressing- 
room. Seated beside her was a woman, more than double her 
own age, whose pale features bore traces of affliction. All at 
once their discourse was interrupted by a tap at the door. May’s 
companion started up, and made a quick exit by a side-door 
communicating with the adjoining bedchamber. 

Scarcely had she disappeared than Lady Richborough entered 
by the other door, bearing a taper. 

May expressed great surprise at beholding her. 

“y thought you meant to pass the night at Hazlemere,” she 
observed. 

“T have come back purposely to have a talk with vou, dear,’ 
replied the other, putting down the candle, and seating herself. 
“T hope you don't feel very sleepy, for I ‘have a great deal to 
say. 

““T don’t feel at all sleepy,” replied May. “I almost fancy you 
have come to tell me that the marquis has thought better of it, 
and desires to be released from his engagement. 

“No such thing. You have made him the happiest of men, 
and depend upon it, he will hold you to your promise. You 
will see him here to-morrow. However, it is not of the marquis 
that I desire to speak, but of Colonel Delacombe. I am ashamed 
to say that I read his letter very hurriedly this morning, and the 
most important part of it escaped me. What he mentions is 
so curious that I could not rest till I had imparted it to you, so 
I returned to-night with Mrs. Woodcot.” 

“You excite my curiosity very much,” cried May. “ What 
can the colonel have told you ?” 

“Have a moment’s patience. I must first make you ac- 

quainted with a strange tragical event connected with my own 
lemaity, or you wil! not understand the motive of the colonel’s 
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inquiries. 
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My father, Sir Umfraville Ilminster, had a younger 
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brother, who became a West India merchant, and settled in 


Jamaica. My uncle Alberic married a Jamaica lady, by whom he 


had one child—a daughter—named Barbara. My aunt died about 
two or three years after her marriage. I never saw my uncle, but I 
believe he was very amiable, though unfitted for business. There 
was not a good understanding between him and my father, and 
they had ceased to correspond for some years, when Sir Umfra- 
ville received a very urgent letter from his brother, who it ap- 
peared had got into difficulties. Without immediate assistance, 
my uncle declared he should be ruined, and his daughter sacri- 
ficed to a man she detested. My father, I am sorry to say, was 
insensible to this appeal, and contented himself with sending out 
a clerk to Jamaica to assist in winding up his brother’s affairs. 
“The events I am relating occurred about four-and-twenty 


years ago. 


My cousin, Barbara Ilminster, was then very young, 


but to judge from her portrait, which was sent to my father, she 
must have been extremely beautiful. My uncle’s chief creditor, 
Mr. Osborne, a planter, demanded her hand, and as he could not 
be refused—though Barbara hated him—the marriage was ar- 


ranged. 


But just as it was about to take 


suddenly. Whether he sought deliverance 


suicide, or was poisoned, has never been ascertained. 


lace, my uncle died 


omen his troubles by 


“A terrible accusation was brought against my cousin Barbara. 
It was hinted that she administered the poison. But I do not be- 


lieve the monstrous tale. 


If she had poisoned Mr. Osborne, who 


would have forced her to become his bride, I could understand 
it—but her father, who doted upon her—no! I cannot credit the 
accusation. 

“Some colour, however, was given to the charge, because she 
left Jamaica, quite suddenly, in a packet that sailed a few hours 


before my uncle’s death. 


But against this it was urged that her 


father had enjoined her abrupt departure in order to get her out 


of Mr. Osborne’s way. 


Another circumstance has yet to be 


mentioned which raises grave doubts. She was accompanied in 
the voyage by her nurse, and Mr. Bromley, the young clerk, 
whom my father had sent out to Jamaica. On landing at South- 
ampton, Barbara and her nurse unaccountably disappeared, and 
have never been heard of since.” 

“A terrible and mysterious story indeed,” observed May, who 
had listened with great interest to the narration. “It seems 
strange that I never heard it before.” 


“Sir Charles and I agreed not to mention it to you. 


It is 


one of those family histories that are best buried in oblivion, 
a it reflects little credit on our family. Sir Umfraville never 
spoke of his brother or of his niece. Perhaps he reproached 
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himself with his conduct. Had he sent the money to Uncle 
Alberic—as he might have done—as he ought to have done— 
this dire calamity—perhaps other calamities—might have been 
averted. Heaven only knows !” 

“Though circumstances are against her, I do not believe in 
Barbara’s guilt,” observed May. “What became of her portrait, 
which you say your uncle Alberic sent to your father ?” 

“T have not seen it for years,” replied Mpyrtilla. “But I think 
I can find it. Let me consider. Yes. It was put'out of the 
way by Sir Umfraville, but I know he concealed it in a secret 
drawer of the old cabinet in your room. I dare say it is there 
still. Let us see.’ 

“ Some other time,” said May, with evident uneasiness. “ Not 
now.” 

But Myrtilla would not be stayed. “1 want to look at it my- 
self,” she cried. 

And snatching up the taper, she passed through the side door 
into the bedchamber. 

As she entered, the person who had preceded her hastily con- 
cealed herself behind the hangings of the bed. 

May followed, and became reassured as she glanced around. 
It was a large, gloomy-looking chamber, panelled with black oak, 
partially hung with faded arras, and furnished with a large 
canopied bed, “having tall, twisted posts, and tarnished brocade 
hangings: Against the w all, flanked by a couple of high-backed 
chairs, stood the antique cabinet. The taper r scarcely illuminated 
the sombre room. 

Giving the light to her companion, Myrtilla unlocked the 

cabinet, ‘and touching a spring at the back, a secret drawer flew 
open. 
As she anticipated, the portrait was there. The features, 
depicted by an artist of no mean skill, were those of a young 
girl of great beauty—the eyes large, ‘dark, and full of fire, 
the bo. ara clear though pale, the hair dark and silky. There 
was an undefinable expression in the countenance. 

Myrtilla gazed at the miniature for a few moments, and then, 
handing it to May, said, with a singular look : 

«“ Have you ever seen that face before ?” 

“Seen it! How should I? Ha!” she exclaimed, as she re- 
garded it more narrowly. “Is this your cousin Barbara 
Ilminster ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why, I trace a likeness—a strong likeness to Mrs. Sutton.” 

“Barbara Ilminster and Mrs. Sutton are the same person,” 
replied Lady Richborough. ‘ That is what Colonel De lacombe's 
letter informed me. That is what I came to tell you. 
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May’s exclamation of astonishment were interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of the woman who was concealed behind the 
hangings of the bed. 

“Yes,” cried this person to Myrtilla, who was petrified with 
astonishment. “There is no longer any necessity for conceal- 
ment. In me you behold your cousin Barbara—the wife of Sey- 
mour Delacombe, and the mother of his son Alberic, whom you 
have hitherto known as Hilary St. Ives. You wonder to see me 
here, in your father’s house, which I could never have entered 
during his lifetime,” continued the unhappy woman, still ad- 
dressing Lady Richborough; “and never at any time under my 

‘own name. But I am here almost against my will. I have 
striven to fly, but a power, that I could not resist, has detained 


me. An asylum has been offered me by May, and I could not 


refuse it. I shall not need it long.” 
There was a brief pause, which was broken by Myrtilla. 
“Whatever errors you have committed,” she said, in a sym- 
pathising voice, “I am sure you have atoned for them.” 
“Heaven only knows how much I have suffered,” rejoined 
Barbara. “ But my troubles are coming to anend. I have had 
enough time for repentance—and I have repented.” 
*“Y fear you have still some burden on your soul which would 
be relieved by confession,” said Myrtilla. “Open your heart to 


us, and rest assured of our sympathy. We will offer you every 
consolation in our power.” 


“T have written down the particulars of my sad history for my 
son. He will recount them to you when I am gone.” 
“You seem to have a presentiment of some impending cala- 
mity,” observed Myrtilla. 
“] have,” replied Barbara. “In all that has occurred lately I 
discern the hand of fate, and the final event cannot be far off. 
I have struggled against my destiny My desire is to find a retreat 
where I can hide my sorrows, and die unknown.” 
“You have found a refuge here, and you must live for your 
son,” said May. 
“If he bids me live, I will live,” cried the unhappy woman. 
“T have appointed to meet him to-morrow night, but before then 
he will have learnt my history, and may not come. In that 
case nothing will be left me but despair.” 
“Do not alarm yourself thus needlessly,” said May. “ Be sure 
he will keep the appointment. But open your heart to us. You 
need fear no severe judgment, and you will feel easier for the 
confession.” 
Barbara yielded. They repaired to the dressing-room, where 
each having taken a seat, she commenced her relation, to which 
her hearers listened with the deepest attention. They made no 
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remark, though now and then they could not help exchanging a 
lance. 
ae I know you must condemn me,” said Barbara, as she brought 
her story to a close, “and you will condemn me justly, for my 
conduct is utterly indefensible, but I may perhaps be shown 
hereafter, on account of my sincere contrition, and the 
mies of remorse I have endured. 

“You now know what a wretched, guilty thing I am, but you 
do not know, and never can know, what I have suffered, because. 
I cannot, dare not, attempt to describe to you my sleepless 
nights, when my pillow has seemed stuffed with thorns, and when 
I have been driven to the verge of madness by despair. No 
stings so sharp as those of a bad conscience. ~~ not ex- 
aggerated my sufferings to excite your commiseration. I want 
words to describe my mental anguish. I shall find no peace— 
no rest—except in the grave. Perhaps not there.” 

“ Be comforted,” cried May. “ After so much gloom brighter 
days must be at hand. You have a son to love.” 

“If I felt sure of his love, 1 should wish for life,” rejoined 
Barbara. “But I believe I am doomed.” 

“ Doomed !” exclaimed both her hearers. 

“Yes. I need not remind you that there is a superstition con- 
nected with this house. Poor Sir Charles Ilminster was warned 
of his approaching death. I, too, have had a warning.” 

The solemnity of her manner made both her hearers shudder. 

“On returning to-night from the meeting with my son in the 
= I passed through the library, the window of which had been 

eft open, and hurried up the great staircase without interruption 
of any kind. 

I had gained the portrait-gallery, and was hastening along it, 
when a ‘dark figure seemed to detach itself from the wall, and 
bar my way. Fear nailed me to the spot. A pale phosphoric 
glimmer showed me the features of my father, but white as 
those of a corpse—and the look he fixed upon me was inexpres- 
sibly senate. My tongue clove to my palate, or I would 
have spoken. As I still gazed at the apparition in speechless 
terror, the ghostly glimmer died away, and the figure melted into 
the darkness. How I gained my room I know not.” 

Amid the profound silence that ensued, the pendule on the 
mantel-piece struck twelve. Warned by the strokes, Barbara rose 
to retire, and Lady Richborough arose at the same time. 

“Think over what I have told you, my dear,” observed Bar- 
bara, as she bade good night to May ; “and if you deem it best 
that I should not remain longer here, I will depart to-morrow.” 

“Oh, no! you must not go!” cried May. “ Decide on nothing 
till you have seen your son.” 
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“Well, I will trespass on your kindness till then. Good 
. t - 

e had nearly reached her own room, which was at the 
- further end of the corridor, when she heard quick footsteps be- 
hind, and seeing Lady Richborough hastening towards her, she 
immediately stopped. , 
» “It is very late, but I must keep you up a little longer,” said 
Myrtilla. “I have something to say to you that I could not 
mention before May.” 

“Come with me, then,” rejoined Barbara. “TI shall not sleep, 
‘so it matters not when_I ‘seek my couch.” | 


XI. 


A VISION. 


Tue chamber assigned to Barbara was not so large as May’s, 
but similarly furnished. 

On their entrance, the room looked so dark, owing to the black . 
oak panels and the dusky hangings of the bed, that Barbara 
lighted a couple of wax candles on the dressing-table. 

Since she had resumed her own name, a noticeable change had 
taken place in this remarkable woman’s demeanour. Her manner 
was prouder than it had been as Mrs. Sutton. Seeing Lady 
a rough gaze at her steadfastly, she drew herself up 

ughtily. 

| ioe recognise my cousin Barbara,” said Myrtilla; “ and 
the wonder is that I did not recognise you before. I am sorry 
you have not had a better welcome to my father’s house.” 

“T have had a better welcome than I deserve,” rejoined Bar- 
bara. “Pray be seated. You want to talk to me. Put any 
oo you think proper. I will answer them truthfully. I[ 

ve nothing to conceal. I cannot darken myself in your 
estimation.” 

“I have no questions to ask,” rejoined Myrtilla. “I do not 
want to talk to you of the past, but of the future.” 

“The future !” plata. Barbara, gloomily. “I have nothing 
todo with the future.” 

“Yes—yes—you must have some plans, Let us discuss them.” 

“Where would be the use? Till I have seen Alberic I can 

ve no plans.” 

_ “I see you do not give me credit for the deep interest I take 
Pb etlare,” rejoined Myrtilla. “ You may be sure 1 am 

ing no idle professions, when I say that I will serve you, if I 
ean, and you will let me.” 
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“T thank you much, Mpyrtilla, but I want nothing—except 
rest. But you may serve my son.” 

“Tt is too late to serve hen in the way you mean. Had | 
known your secret, I might have acted otherwise. But May is 
now engaged to the Marquis of Hartlepool.” 

“T am very sorry for it, and you a pe day regret that you 
have been instrumental in bringing about that union. She will 
not be happy with the marquis.” 

“Why not? He is devoted to her.” 

“Maybe; but she cannot give him her heart. That is already 
bestowed upon my son. This is no idle assertion. She told 
me so herself.” 

“ Had I known this before, the mischief might have been pre- 
vented. But it is now too late. The match cannot be broken 
off. The Radcliffes desire it, and are pledged to it.” 

“ Better their pledges should be broken than May rendered 
miserable.” 

“None can know better than yourself that Mr. Radcliffe’s 
word is his bond. His promise oil eevee be retracted.” 

“A promise made in error is not binding,” said Barbara. 
“When Mr. Radcliffe is told of my marriage with Seymour 
Delacombe, and learns that the so-called Hilary St. Ives is our 
son, his objections will vanish, and he will rue his promise to 
the marquis.” 

“ Still, he will consider himself bound by it, and most assuredly 
the marquis will never release May from the engagement.” 

“Not~for my son’s sake—not for mine, but for May’s sake, I 
implore you to prevent the marriage. You can prevent it, if 

ou will.’ 

“Tmpossible. I am too far committed.” 

“You will not, you mean,” cried Barbara, almost fiercely. 
“ Mark what I say. If ill comes of the marriage—as it will— 
the sin will lie at your door.” 

“You cannot alarm me,” rejoined Myrtilla, with affected 
indifference, though not without uneasiness. “But let us dis- 
miss the subject, since it is utterly impossible I can interfere 
in the matter, even if disposed. Is there any chance of effecting 
a reconciliation between you and Colonel Delacombe ?” 

“None,” replied Barbara, in a decided tone. 

“T think otherwise. For his son’s sake he might be content 
to overlook the past. A material change has taken place in his 
sentiments since he has ascertained that you belong to our 
family. Shall I read you what he says in his letter to me?” 

“T do not care to hear it,” rejoined Barbara, coldly. “1 have 
wronged him too deeply ever to hope for forgiveness. He 
may forgive me when i am gone—but not till then. W ith 
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Alberic it is different. He may overlook my errors—may love me 
—may pour balm into my bruised heart. Heaven grant it! 


' Heaven grant it! Oh! with what fear and trembling I look 


forward to our meeting. Surely he will not cast me off! Yet 
he may!—he may!” she added, with a look of inexpressible 
agony. “ What will happen to me then ?” 
The spectacle of her anguish was unsupportable, and Myrtilla 
prey - to quit the Ne , 
» “Heaven be merciful to you, my unhappy cousin,” she ejacu- 
lated, as she went forth. Pre mn ” 
.Barbara did not notice her departure, so intense was her afilic- 
tion, but at length, becoming aware that she was alone, she flung 
herself on her knees, and prayed long and fervently. 


: _, Somewhat comforted, she disrobed herself, and, being com- 


pletely exhausted, soon sank into a heavy slumber. 

A vision, for it seemed more vivid than a dream, arose before 
her, and she beheld, bathed in glorious sunshine, and surrounded 
by a sea blue as the deep blue sky, the lovely island where she 
first drew breath. 

Once more she inhaled an atmosphere laden with the scents 
of tropical flowers and trees. Once more she felt the heat of 
the flaming sun, which, fierce as were its beams, seemed to 
exhilirate her. Once more she heard the ceaseless screams 
ang chatter of the parrots mingled with the screams and chat- 
ter of the negroes. Once more her eye ranged over plains 
studded with dazzlingly white habitations, long savannahs frin 
with groves of cocoa-trees, and thickets of cactus, plantations 
of sugar-cane and coffee. Once more she gazed on those bays 
of unequalled beauty where she had often sailed, and those blue 
mountains which she had often longed to climb. The whole 
scene was before her, with its fervid atmosphere, its fierce sun- 
shine, its tropical beauties, and its delights. She seemed to have 


eon young again—to have become once more an innocent 
ild. 


Her sad heart beat with pleasurable emotions, and she 
echoed the light laugh of her nurse Bonita. Yes, her dear 
devoted Bonita was alive again, smiling upon her as of yore, and 
bringing her cates and fruits. Suddenly she heard a voice. It 
was her father’s. He was calling for his dear little Barbara. 
She flew to meet him. He clasped her in his arms, and kissed 
ip teow. But his lips seemed icy cold, and with a start she 
awoke, 

Was she really awake, or still dreaming? Her father seemed 
tobe bending over the couch, but the expression of his counte- 
ance was changed, and was now radiant. As she stretched out 
her arms the apparition vanished. 
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XII. 


FATHER AND SON, 


ALBERIC DELACOMBE, as we shall henceforth style him, re- 
mained for several hours occupied with the history of his un- 
happy mother. 

ere was more of the confession than we have deemed 
it necessary to lay before the reader, but the latter portion 
was chiefly explanatory of the motives that had led her to quit 
Hazlemere. An insane desire to disappear from the world, 
of which she was utterly weary, had again beset her, and her 
recautions had been so well taken that she might perhaps never 
1ave been heard of more, if her strong maternal feelings had 
not overpowered her resolution and brought her back to Box- 

ve. 

Nothing astonished Alberic Delacombe more than to learn, as 
he did from the concluding lines of his mother’s sad story, that 
she belonged to the Ilminster family. 

Utterly unprepared for this revelation he could scarcely credit 
it, and any satisfaction he might have derived from the discovery 
was marred by reflections that could not fail to occur to his 
mind. . 

For more than an hour after he had finished the perusal of the 
painful story, he remained pondering upon its details. Greatl 
shocked, greatly distressed, he still pitied his mother. Though 
unable to absolve her, he could not condemn her. 

At last he sought his couch, but excitement banished slumber. 
Rising at an early hour from his sleepless pillow, he partook 
of a slight breakfast, and telling Dame Perrins that he should 
certainly return in the evening, set off for the nearest railway 
station, and proceeded to town. Restless, over-excited, and un- 
easy, he se not otherwise employ the interval of time. 

On arriving at the Langham Hotel, where he was staying, a 
fresh surprise awaited him. His father had just arrived by the 
night mail from Paris, and Alberic immediately repaired to his 
room. 

The colonel, who was still in bed, being a good deal fatigued 
by the journey, told him he had started contrary to the injunc- 
tions of his physician, but he felt so unaccountably anxious that 
he would not delay his departure. 

“T was resolved to start, cofite qui cotite,” he cried; “and I 
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do not think I am the worse for the journey. But what news do | 
_ you bring me? Have you seen Mrs. Sutton ?” 

The young man replied by placing in the colonel’s hands the 
packet containing his mother’s history. 

“That will tell you all,” he said. “ When you have read it, 
summon me.” 

And he quitted the room. 

More than an hour elapsed, and receiving no summons, Alberic 
became uneasy, and went up to his father’s room. 

He tapped at the door, but all remained silent within, and 
his uneasiness increasing, he entered the room, and found the 
‘colonel fully dressed and seated near a small writing-table. 

Before him lay the manuscript which he had been reading. His 
hands were clasped against his brow, and he was so absorbed that 
he appeared quite unconscious of his son’s presence, till Alberic 
touched him. He then uncovered his face, which was ghastly 

e. 

Te colonel was greatly changed—shaken and enfeebled by ill- 
ness. His splendid frame was emaciated. His hair was blanched, 
but his dark brows and moustaches contrasted forcibly with the 
almost cadaverous hue of his countenance, as did the large 
cicatrix with which his cheek was marked. 

Alberic gazed at him anxiously, alarmed by the expression 
of his countenance, for it was easy to perceive that a terrible 
struggle was passing within. 

The Sool made a vain effort to speak, but his accents were 
broken and unintelligible, and, rising from his chair, he flung his 
arms round his son’s neck, and gave way to an access of emotion. 

Very shortly, however, he recovered, and, as if ashamed of the 
display he had made, endeavoured to assume a cold expression. 
But his lips still quivered, and the voice was husky in which he 
bade Alberic be seated. 

“You have read this confession,” he said, laying his hand 
upon the vapers, but keeping his searching eye on his son as he 
spoke, “My hat do you think of it?” 

+ Do not ask me to pass judgment on my mother, sir,” rejoined 

ric. 

“Well, if you evade my question,” rejoined the colonel, sternly, 
“T will put another. What would you have me do?” 

“I dare not ask you,—yet | would it were in your power to 


per her.” 
oo dyed the colonel’s pale cheek, and his eye blazed 
Rercely, 
“ Alberic,” he cried, “ I would do much for you—but not that.” 
“Father,” rejoined Alberic, “have you read that confession 
attentively ?” 
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“Most attentively.” 

“ And does it not move you?” 

éé ly.” 

“Shall I describe its effect on me? Shall I say how much 
those cries, which evidently proceed from a broken heart, have 
touched me? A fatal mistake has led to frightful consequences, 
But there was a time when she was guiltless—guiltless, at least, 
towards you—and when all this misery might have been spared, 
I would bring you back to that time.” 

“Yes, I am not free from blame,” said the colonel. “Had I 
known who she was I might have acted differently.” 

“The past is irreparable. But I would try to save you from 
further self-reproach. If my unhappy mother has not expiated 
her errors by a life of penitence, she has suffered much. By 
those sufferings—by your former love—I would intercede for 
her.” 

“ Heaven, I hope, will forgive her,” said the colonel. “But 
do not urge me further now,” he added, with a movement of 
impatience. “ Hereafter, I may feel differently.” 

“Your forgiveness must not be delayed, if it is to be of avail. 
I am sure she has not long to live!” 

“Why do you think so?” demanded the colonel. 

“The impression was produced upon me last night. I can- 
not divest myself of it.” 

“T do not think I shall live long myself,” muttered his father. 

“Then I would the more earnestly exhort you to forgive her 
—and without delay,” urged his son. “ Go with me to boxgrove 
to-night. You will see her. Console her with a word—one 
word will suffice. You will make me happy, and she will die in 
peace. Listen to me, I implore you.” 

And he would have flung himself at his father’s feet, but the 
colonel checked him. 

“You have conquered, my son,” he said. “I will do as you 
desire. I will go with you to-night. I felt I had something to 
do when I call not rest in Paris. I now discover what it is.” 

“Some good power inspired your return,” cried his son. “ Had 
you delayed a few days, it might have been too late.” 

“True,” ejaculated the colonel, solemnly. 

He then locked up the packet in his travelling case. This 
done, he went down with his son to the coffee-room. 
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FURTHER EXPLANATIONS. 


THE colonel ordered breakfast, and Alberic, who had eaten 
nothing since he had left the cottage at an early hour, was well 
dips to join him, and did far more justice to what was set 

ore them than his father did. 

_ They had just finished their repast, when who should come 
into the coffee-room, which happened to be empty at the time, 

but Mr. Thornton and Mr. Radcliffe. On seeing them the 

colonel immediately arose, and his son followed his example. 

“God bless my soul, colonel, is that you?” exclaimed Mr. 
Thornton, hurrying towards him, and shaking him cordially by 
the hand. “Just returned from Paris, I suppose. Charmed to 
see you back. Can’t say you’re looking very well, though.” 

“] am very far from well, my dear friend,” replied the colonel. 

“But I trust I shall soon come round.” 
_ He then addressed himself to Mr. Radcliffe, who returned 
his salutation with great stiffness and formality. After a few 
matter of course observations, the colonel drew Alberic forward, 
and said, 

“T am glad of this opportunity of presenting my son to you, 

ntlemen. You have known him heretofore as Hilary St. Ives. 

ray know him now as Alberic Delacombe.” 

“T am very glad indeed to know Mr. Alberic Delacombe,” 
said Mr. Thornton, shaking hands with the young man. 

Mr. Radcliffe bowed very stiffly, and merely remarked, 

“T have been told that you had adopted Mr. St. Ives, colonel, 
but I was not aware that you had accorded him your name.” 

“He bears the name to which he is lawfully entitled,” replied 
the colonel, haughtily. “ He is my son, sir.” 

“Born in wedlock ?” observed Mr. Radcliffe, with a half sneer. 

“Hear me, Mr. Radcliffe,” said the colonel, “and let what I[ 
Say remove all your doubts. He is my son by my marriage with 
the only daughter of Mr. Alberic Ilminster, of Jamaica.” 

“Ts this the fact, colonel ?” cried Mr. Radcliffe, astounded, 

“The fact, sir! Do you doubt my word?” 

“Heaven forbid! Only I am so much astonished.” 

“No wonder you are astonished,” cried Mr. Thornton. “So 
am I. Why, Alberic Ilminster, of Jamaica, was the younger 
brother of Sir Umfraville Ilminster of Boxgrove, consequently 
your wife, colonel, must have been poor Sir Charles’s first cousin.” 


“ Perfectly correct, sir.” 
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“] presume she died many years ago?” 

“ You are mistaken, sir. She is alive now.’ 

“ Zounds! you have contriv ed to keep her in the background 
in a very extraordinary m manner,” cried the old gentleman, winking 
at Mr. Radcliffe. “ We never heard of her.” 

“ Never till this moment,” echoed the other. 

“ Again you are mistaken, sir. Both you and Mr. Radcliffe 
know her, and have seen her repeatedly.” 

“ Pray explain the riddle,” cried Mr. Thornton, with a puzzled 
look, which, however, changed to a cunning smile, as he ex- 
claimed, “ Aha! I have it!—Mrs. Sutton—eh ?” 

Colonel Delacombe nodded assent. 

“Is Mrs. Sutton this young man’s mother?” demanded Mr. 
Radcliffe, eagerly. 

“ My wife and Alberic’s mother,” rejoined the colonel. 

The worthy gentleman looked inexpressibly relieved. 

“ Would I had known this before !” he exclaimed. 

“T always thought Mrs. Sutton a very superior woman,” _Ob- 
served Mr. Thornton. “But I little fe who she was,’ 

As the coffee-room began now to fill, they adjourned to a 
private room, where they could continue their conversation with- 
out interruption. 

By this time an extraordinary change had become manifest in 
Mr. Radcliffe’s demeanour towards Colonel Delacombe and his 
son, especially towards the latter. He was now just as friendly with 
Alberic as he had prev iously been cold and reserved, and strove to 
make amends for the rudeness he had shown the young man. More 
than once he repeated, “Oh, that I had known this before!” 

When the topic on which they had been engaged was dis- 
missed, Mr. Thornton alluded to the engagement that had 
just been entered into between the Marquis of Hartlepool and 
May, and the colonel of course offered his congratulations to the 
old ‘gentleman and Mr. Radcliffe. 

“I know the marquis very well,” he said. “ My son and I 
saw a good deal of him in Rome, and liked him. He is not very 
brilliant, but he is amiable, and—a marquis.” 

“Yes, yes, it is a splendid match,” cried Mr. Thornton, rubbin 
his hands with delight. “We are all enchanted with it—eh? 
he added to Mr. Radcliffe, who did not, however, respond very 
warmly to the appeal. 

“It is a very important alliance, no doubt,” he said; “ but I 
think it has been entered into rather precipitately. May has 
scarcely had sufficient time for consideration.” 

“Ww hy, what’s this? You insisted upon an immediate decision, 
and I think you were perfectly right,” cried Mr. Thornton. “ Don't 
you agree with me, colonel ”” 
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“With most girls there would be none, that I own,” rejoined 
the colonel. “ But Miss Radcliffe is not an ordinary girl. I did 
not think she was likely to be dazzled by rank and splendour.” 

“Nor is she,” replied Mr. Radcliffe. “I won't say she sacrificed 
her own feelings, but she consented to oblige us all—that’s the 
fact.” , 

The colonel slightly shrugged his shoulders, but made no 
remark. 

“She cannot fail to be happy, for the marquis will let her 
have her own way in everything,” observed Mr. Thornton. 
“We mean to have the marriage celebrated with as little delay 
as possible, and, in fact, it is on business connected with it that 
we have come up to town to-day.” 

To Alberic the subject under discussion was exquisitely painful, 
and dreading lest he should betray his feelings, he got up, and 
moved to a window. He appeared to be outline the carriages 
in Portland-place, but he scarcely noticed them, when Mr. Rad- 
cliffe came up to him, and, patting him in a friendly manner on 
the back, cai, in a low voice: 

“Ah! if I had only known as much yesterday as I do now, 
a very djfferent arrangement might have been made—not so 
splendid, but more satisfactory to me.” 

“T could not enter into any explanation then, Mr. Radcliffe, 
even if you would have allowed me,” rejoined Alberic. “ And 
now it is too late.” 

Here a slight cough from the colonel recalled Mr. Radcliffe. 

“T must claim your attention for a few minutes more, sir,” re- 
marked the colonel. “ You are acquainted with the painful and 
peculiar circumstances connected with my marriage. You are 
acquainted with my wife’s sad story. You have known her inti- 
mately for many years, and can judge of her conduct during that 
term.” 

“Her conduct, ever since I have known her, has been irre- 
proachable,” said Mr. Radcliffe, emphatically. | 

“Take my testimony to the same effect, colonel,” cried Mr. 
Thornton. 

“For my son’s sake,” pursued the colonel, “I have resolved to 
forget the past. And though others may censure me, I do not 
think you will blame my determination.” 

“On the contrary. I applaud it,” cried Mr. Radcliffe. “And 
I can assure you it will sincerely gratify me to convey the joyful 
intelligence to your wife.” 

“I thank you, sir,” said the colonel. “ But she must receive 
her forgiveness from no other lips than mine.” 

“Then return with me to aaneve to-night, colonel,” cried 

-Thornton. “See her without delay.” 
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“It was my intention to run down for that purpose with my 
son, replied the colonel. “I gladly accept your invitation. You 
shall precede us,” he added to Alberic. “ Meet your mother as 
appointed, and tell her all that has occurred. That will obviate 
the necessity of further explanation, and when I see her, it will 
be with less painful emotion either on her part or mine.” 

In pursuance of the arrangement, Alberic set off for Boxgrove 
Park ty himself, leaving the colonel to the care of his friends, 
The three gentlemen dined at the Langham, and did not take 
their departure till late in the evening. , 


XIV. 
THE THUNDERSTORM. 


ALBERIC had returned to the cottage. 

He was all impatience to see his mother, and convey to her 
the joyful intelligence of which he was the bearer. The minutes 
seemed to pass slowly, but at last the appointed hour drew near, 
and he was preparing to set out for the place of rendezvous in 
the park when a violent thunderstorm came on, accompanied by 
a lene of rain. 

He waited, therefore, for a few minutes, expecting that the 
fury of the storm would abate, but as no improvement took place, 
he started, in spite of all Dame Perrins’s attempts to dissuade 
him. The ial old dame thought he must be mad to venture 
forth on such a night. The rain was coming down in torrents at 
the time, and the blue forked flashes nearly blinded him, but he 
dashed across the road, and was soon in the thick of the chesnut- 
grove. 

Here an appalling incident occurred. A loud peal of thunder 
rattled overhead like a discharge of artillery. A bolt fell, anda 
large tree was struck within fifty vards of him—one of its huge 
arms shivered, and the bark stripped from the side of the trunk. 

Stunned by the deadful concussion, he was unable to move 
for a few moments, and when his powers returned, he almost 
thought of turning back, as it was not likely his mother would 
brave such a storm—but he went on. 

Not without great difficulty, and frequent interruption, did 
he get out of the grove, and then not at the point he expected. 
But for the incessant blaze of lightning the night would have 
been pitch-dark. However, he descried the clump of trees, and 
strode on in that direction as rapidly as the slippery turf would 
allow him. 

Still, the thunder rolled awfully, the lightning flashed, and 
the hissing rain descended in torrents. 
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Suddenly, he underwent a new alarm. Amid the silence that 
followed a loud crash, he heard a piercing scream, and felt con- 
vinced that it proceeded from his mother. 

Was she in apn or merely alarmed by the thunder? Another 
scream followed, though scarcely distinguishable amid the din of 
the storm. 

Full of terror, he hurried on, and was nearing the group of 
trees when two ruffianly-looking men burst forth. The foremost 
was armed with a heavy com dave but the other grasped a 
weapon, which, seen by the lightning, looked like a long, sharp- 
pointed knife, and seemed dripping with blood. 

The countenances of the miscreants almost proclaimed the 
murderous deed on which they had been engaged. Alberic re- 
cognised them at once as the two villains who had robbed and 
maltreated him on Wootton Heath, and coupling their presence 
on the spot with the screams he had just heard, fearful appre- 
hensions were roused, 

Perhaps they had assassinated his mother. 

Maddened by the thought, with a fierce cry he rushed upon 
them, regardless of any consequences to himself. He was wholly 
unarmed, but rage supplied him with superhuman strength, and 
made him a match for his antagonists, though both were athletic 
men. Closing with the foremost ruffian, and catching him by 
the throat before he could strike a blow with the bludgeon, he 
hurled him backwards against his comrade. 

In falling the wretch was seriously hurt by a stroke of the 
knife intended for the young man, who was thus released from 
one of his assailants. The next moment he was in possession 
of the bludgeon, and a smashing blow with it caused the other 
ruffian to drop his knife. 

Both villains then fled, but the one who was wounded had 
not gone more than a hundred yards when he fell to the ground 
exhausted by loss of blood. There he lay, vowing, with horrible 
oaths, that he would hang the comrade who had abandoned 
him. 

Alberic, however, thought no more of either of them. A 
half-stifled cry directed him to the spot where his unfortunate 
mother was lying, and he instantly flew. towards her. The light- 
hing gave a livid hue like that of death to her pallid features, her 
eyes were closed, and but that she still breathed, or rather gasped 
for breath, he might have thought that life was extinct. 

But the life-blood was flowing fast from a deep wound in 
her side, and he strove in vain to stanch the crimson stream. 
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XV. 


A RETROSPECT. 


How the unhappy Barbara came by her fate must now be 
related. 

The last day she was ever destined to see was spent in per- 
fect seclusion. May and Myrtilla passed several hours with i 
but could not induce her to converse with them. Her thoughts 
were elsewhere. She was told that Mr. Malham was in the 
house, and wished to see her, but she declined. She also refused 
to see Mrs. Radcliffe, alleging that she was not equal to an inter- 
view with any one. 

“ Beg your mother to excuse me,” she said to May. “Tf all is 
well I will see her to-morrow. Pray let me be undisturbed 
to-day.” 

It was evident that she had not been able to conquer her 
antipathy to her former mistress. But her manner towards May 
was most tender and affectionate, and when they were alone 
together she expressed a truly maternal solicitude for her hap- 

yiness. 

“YT wish I could persuade myself that the engagement you 
have entered into will make you happy,” she said. “ But I know 
you can never give the marquis your heart. On no account, 
however, break off the engagement, unless your father permits 
you todo so. Tell him all, and be guided by his counsel. The 
sole desire of my life would have been gratified if you could 
have been united to Alberic, but fate seems against it, and we 
must bow to its decrees. Whatever betide, may you be happy!” 

“The marquis has been here all day,” said May; “and he 
must be blind indeed if he does not perceive that I dislike him.” 

Barbara regarded her compassionately. 

“You have been persuaded to take a foolish step, my dear 
child,” she said. “But your father will never allow you to be 
sacrificed if you tell him the truth. Hide nothing from him.” 

“He is gone to Londor with grandpapa, or I would have 
spoken to him to-day. I will never wed the marquis.” __ 

After this the unhappy woman begged to be left entirely to 
herself for a few hours. 

How she passed the time was not known, but when May 
entered the room she found her on her knees, and her eyes 
were red with weeping. However, she was perfectly calm, and 
almost cheerful, and continued so until evening. But as the hour 
approached when she was to meet her son, she became nervously 
excited. 

As there were indications of the terrible storm we have de 
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scribed, her companions endeavoured to dissuade her from going 
forth, but she would not be turned from her purpose. 

May and Myrtilla went with her to the library. They took no 
lights, and as they hastily traversed the gallery, a dazzlingly 
vivid flash momentarily illumined the long line of portraits, 
while a clap of thunder shook the mansion. 

“T must meet Alberic,” she cried. “I must learn my fate.” 

Fearful of being detained, she resolved to set out at once. 

“Do not go, i beseech you,” cried May, greatly terrified. 
“Stop till the storm has passed.” | 

But Barbara hurried on. 3 

They had descended the great staircase, and reached the library 
without being perceived. Barbara paused for a moment only to 
strain May to her bosom, and whisper a word in her ear. 

Just as the window was opened another vivid flash of lightning 
drove them back, and almost blinded them. 

When the others regained their sight, Barbara was gone. But 
they beheld her upon the terrace, speeding to her destination, 
unappalled by the terrors of the storm. 

“Heaven preserve her!” ejaculated May, fervently. 

Heaven’s support was needed by the unhappy woman. Her 
hour had well-nigh come. 

She had gained the park, and though the storm had increased 
in violence, though the rain beat against her brow, and the 
lightning played around her, she went on. 

“T shall find my son there,” she exclaimed. He will not fail 
me.” 

She did not find him. But she found others whom she did not 
expect. 

As she entered the woody ring, two savage-looking men who 
had watched her approach, as shown by the lightning, burst 
upon her. One of them seized her roughly by the arm to prevent 
her flight, and, brandishing a knife, threatened her with instant 
death if she uttered a cry. 

“We knew you would come, in spite of the storm,” cried 
the ruffian, in a jeering tone. 

The unfortunate woman glanced around, vainly hoping that 
her son would appear. 

“ Ay, you may look round, madam,” cried her captor. “ You'll 
see nothin’ on him to-night.” 

“You lie, villain !” she exclaimed. ‘“ My son will rescue me.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, madam. What money have you 
got about you ?” 

“None. I have neither money nor valuables. Release me at 
once, ruffian.” 

Both men laughed derisively. 
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“ We ain’t a-goin’ to part with you like that, madam,” said the 
other robber. “ You ought to have known better than to come 
out on an arrand like this, without purse, or pocket-book, or 
rings. But since you've been so careless, you must come along 
wi’ us, and I'd recommend you to come quietly.” 

“T will not stir from this spot,” she cried, resolutely. 

They seized her and attempted to drag her off, but she 
caught hold of the branch of a tree, and screamed loudly for 
help. 

“ Hold your tongue!” cried one of the men, with a terrible im- 
precation, “or I'll make you keep silence.” 

But she struggled to get free, and continued her outcries, 
hoping they would reach the ears of her son. But for the 
rattling of the thunder he would have heard them. 

The struggle continued for a minute longer. Then giving 
utterance to a sharper cry, she fell back into the arms of one of 
her assailants. 

“Why, thou’st killed her, Seth Cooper!” cried this ruffian, 
aghast at the dreadful deed. 
~ “She forced me to do it, curse her!” cried Seth. 

They were debating what should be done, when, to their great 
alarm, they became aware of Alberic’s approach, and laying 
down the body of their still breathing victim, they rushed to 
meet him. The result has been already narrated. 


HOW BARBARA WAS BROUGHT BACK TO BOXGROVE. 


ALBERIC raised the dying woman tenderly, and subduing the 
emotion that threatened to overpower hin, said, 

“Do you not know me, mother? It is your son.” 

The words seemed to recal her to life. 

With a cry of delight she flung her arms round his neck, and 
xissed him repeatedly. 

But the effort was too great. Her hold relaxed. Her head 
dropped, and a shiver passed through her frame, prelusive of 
death. 

“Speak to me, dear mother! speak to me!” cried Alberic, 
greatly alarmed. 

“You have read my history. You know all?” she rejoined 
faintly. 

a 

‘“‘ And you forgive me ?” she asked, with trembling eagerness. 

“ Dearest mother, I have nothing to forgive. But I bring you 
my father’s forgiveness.” 
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“Ts he here?” she cried. “ Bring him to me.” 
“ Alas, I cannot!” rejoined her son. “He is on his way to 
ou. 
“But he will not arriveintime. I knew we should never meet 
again on earth. Bid him farewell for me, and say——” 
Here her voice became inaudible. 
Alberic placed his ear close to her lips, but could not catch the 


words. Her eyes, however, were fixed upon him, and did not 
quit him till they grew dim. 


Another shudder, and all was over. 


He gave way to no-unavailing transports of grief, but con- 
tinued to hold her in his arms and gaze at her rigid features, 
which, seen by the lightning, sometimes looked as if life had 
returned to them. 

From this state he was roused by shouts proceeding from some 
men who had descried him from another part of the park, and 
were hurrying towards him. 

Laying down the body, he answered their shouts, and the 
men soon afterwards coming up proved to be Frank Mowatt, 
the head gamekeeper, and two of his subordinates. All three 
had guns, and were attended by a couple of large hounds, and 
the latter began to growl as they approached the scene of the 
murder. 

“Why, what’s this?” cried Mowatt, horrified by the spectacle 
that met his gaze. “ Who has done the foul deed? Thou?” 
he added, levelling his gun at Alberic. 

“Keep your shot for the right man,” rejoined the other, 
sternly. “One of the assassins is not far off, and the other 
must be in the park, and may be captured if you don’t waste 
time.” 

His manner caused the keeper to lower his gun, while instant 
proof of the truth of the assertion was afforded by the hounds, 
who, having discovered the fallen wretch, were threatening to 
worry him, and had already given him a taste of their shar 
fangs. The two under-keepers hurried to the spot, called off 
the dogs, and secured the terrified caitiff. 

“Leave this villain to our charge,” cried Alberic, who came 
up the next moment with Mowatt, “and go in search of his 
accomplice. You cannot fail to track him with these hounds.” 

“ Ay, they’re on his trail already,” rejoined one of the keepers. 
“Must we go, Master Mowatt ?” 

“Ay, to be sure, Paul, and bring him back dead or alive,” 
rejoined the head-keeper. “T’ll take care of this chap, and shoot 
him if he gives any trouble.” 

“Sarve him right, too,” cried Paul, as he hurried after his mate. 

The hounds had evidently got on the scent, and led them 
towards the thicket at the bottom of the park. 
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While Alberic and Mowatt were considering what it would be 
best to do under the circumstances, the head keeper thought he 
could discover some persons in the neighbourhood of the mansion, 
and in order to attract their attention, he not only shouted lustily, 
but fired off one of the barrels of his gun. ; 

The signal was quickly attended to. The persons whom the 
keeper had seen were some of the men-servants, who had been 
sent by May and Lady Richborough to look for Mr. Sutton. 
With them was Mr. Malham, the surgeon, who chanced to be at 
the house at the time. 

Guided by the shouts and the went of the gun, the whole 

arty were soon on the spot, and filled with consternation on 
eae the dreadful occurrence. Mr. Malham was profoundly 
affected. A glance at the body showed him that life was extinct, 
but still he knelt down to examine the wound. 

By his direction a hurdle was brought, and on it was carefully 
laid the body, which he covered with his own ample cloak. 
Alberic was too much overcome to take part in the melancholy 
proceedings, and remained looking sadly on, with his arms folded 
upon his breast. 

The little procession then moved slowly towards the mansion, 
the rear being brought up by Frank Mowatt and two grooms, 
who had charge of the prisoner. 

Here we mention that Seth Cooper was captured by the two 
keepers in the thicket, and being sd by them to the hall, was 
lodged with his partner in guilt in an outbuilding until the 
arrival of the officers. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Delacombe had arrived at Boxgrove, and 
was still in the entrance-hall with Mr. Radcliffe and Mr. Thorn- 
ton. They had just been joined by May and Mrs. Woodcot, 
when the principal door was thrown open, and Mr. Malham 
came in, followed by the bearers with their ghastly burden. 
Behind them appeared Alberic. 

Covered from head to foot by the cloak, as with a pall, the 
body was laid by the bearers on an antique carved oak table 
in the centre of the hall, above which hung a lamp. 

As the body was brought in, Oswald came forth from the draw- 
ing-room, which opened upon the entrance-hall, and was imme- 
diately followed by Mrs. Radcliffe, Myrtilla, and the Marquis of 
Hartlepool. 

Astonishment and horror kept the throng of spectators mute, 
but the climax was reached when Colonel Delacombe ry 
forward and drew aside the cloak that shrouded the pallid tfea- 
tures of his wife. 

Uttering a sharp cry, he would have fallen to the ground, if 
he had not been caught by the surgeon. 
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